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(Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth. 

May  It  Please  the  Court :  The  members  of  the  Class  of  1913 
of  the  Creighton  College  of  Law  have  fully  complied  with  the 
obligations  imposed  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  I  therefore  move  their  ad- 
mission to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska.) 


It  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  meet  you  face  to 
face  this  evening.  You  have  no  doubt  studiously  and  diligently 
pursued  the  studies  which  have  been  assigned  to  you.  You  un- 
derstand the  classics  of  the  law,  you  understand  its  principles, 
or  think  you  do.  You  understand  its  application  to  the  rights  of 
people  and  property. 

You  have  been  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  this  great 
University  for  graduation,  and  you  have  been  graduated  with 
honor.  The  Bar  Commission  of  the  State  has  examined  into  the 
individual  case  of  each  one  and  has  recommended  your  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state. 

Before  the  oath  is  administered  to  you  I  desire  to  impress 
upon  you,  if  possible,  the  great  importance  of  the  step  which 
you  are  about  to  take.  The  law  is  a  jealous  mistress.  The 
ethical  standard  of  the  lawyer,  while  often  violated,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  very  high.  The  lawyer  is  required  to  have  the  confi- 
dence of  all  with  whom  he  associates,  and  for  whom  he  acts  and 
whom  he  represents.    He  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  court 
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before  which  he  practices.  He  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
jury  which  is  to  decide  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  can  only  do 
that  by  living  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ethics,  the  high  stand- 
ard of  his  profession. 

The  statutes  of  Nebraska  have  provided  that  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  you  meet  tonight,  people  may  be  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Before  being  so 
admitted  a  most  solemn  obligation  and  oath  is  imposed  that  you 
can  never,  never  lay  aside.  The  law  imposes  two  certain  duties 
upon  the  lawyer  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention ;  and  not 
only  does  it  impose  those  duties,  but  it  also  provides  drastic 
remedies  for  their  violation. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  an  attorney  and  counselor — I.  To  main- 
tain the  respect  due  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  to  judicial  offi- 
cers. II.  To  counsel  or  maintain  no  other  actions,  proceedings, 
defenses,  than  those  which  appear  to  him  legal  and  just,  except 
the  defense  of  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense.  III.  To 
employ,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  cause  confided  to 
him,  such  means  only  as  are  consistent  with  truth.  IV.  To 
maintain  inviolate  the  confidence,  and,  at  any  peril  to  himself, 
to  preserve  the  secrets  of  his  clients.  V.  To  abstain  from  any 
offensive  practices,  and  to  advise  no  fact  prejudicial  to  the  honor 
or  reputation  of  a  party  or  witness,  unless  required  by  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  with  which  he  is  charged.  VI.  Not  to  encourage 
the  commencement  or  continuance  of  an  action  or  proceeding 
from  any  motive  of  passion  or  interest. ' ' 

While  these  duties  are  imposed,  it  is  also  provided  by  the 
law  that  "An  attorney  and  counselor  who  is  guilty  of  deceit  or 
collusion,  and  consents  thereto,  with  intent  to  deceive  a  court, 
or  judge,  or  a  party  to  an  action  or  proceeding,  is  liable  to  be 
disbarred,  and  shall  forfeit  to  the  injured  party  treble  damages, 
to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. ' ' 

The  law  is  strict.  The  law  seeks  to  guard  not  only  the  rights 
of  your  clients  but  also  to  guard  your  reputation  as  well.  So 
live  that  the  time  need  never  come  when  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  apologize  or  seek  to  explain  any  questionable  action  on  your 
part. 

Viewing  these  provisions  of  the  statute  I  ask  of  you  each 
individually :    Are  you  willing  to  take  upon  yourselves  the  obli- 
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gation  which  the  law  imposes  upon  every  attorney  and  counselor 
at  law? 

(The  universal  response  was:    lam.) 

The  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  authorized  to  administer 
to  you  the  oath. 

(The  Clerk,  Mr.  Victor  Seymour,  administered  the  follow- 
ing oath.) 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  and  that  you  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  so  help  you  God  f 

(The  universal  response  was :    I  do.) 
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E  ARE  met  tonight  to  celebrate  with  simple  ceremony 
\\/  the  departure  from  Creighton  University  of  another 
class  from  her  Schools  of  Law,  Dentistry,  and  Medi- 
cine; and  as,  with  each  recurring  springtime,  we 
assemble  to  witness  the  going  into  the  world  of  an- 
other array  of  workers,  well  armed  and  equipped  for 
that  mighty  fray — ever  old,  ever  new — which  awaits 
them,  may  we  not  be  pardoned  for  the  pride  we  feel 
in  the  institution  which  sends  them  forth  with  her 
benisons  and  benediction  upon  them? 

Scarcely  one-third  of  a  century  has  passed  since  Mary 
Lucretia  Creighton,  by  her  will,  founded  Creighton  College,  that 
the  splendid  name  of  her  husband,  Edward  Creighton,  might  not 
perish  with  the  years. 

The  death  of  her  co-founder,  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  is 
so  recent  that  time  has  not  yet  robbed  it  of  that  first  bitter  sting. 
And  yet  within  that  short  space  of  years,  before  our  very  eyes, 
as  it  were,  has  grown  a  mighty  university,  a  university  so  large, 
so  great,  that  even  we,  its  dearest  friends,  whether  of  faculty,  or 
alumni,  or  that  greater  body  of  well-wishers — that  even  we,  who 
should  know  it  best,  scarcely  realize  the  proportions  it  has  at- 
tained. 

Oh,  the  multitude  of  things  which  crowd  in  upon  one  who 
would  tell  of  her!  Her  schools  of  literature  and  the  sciences, 
laying  the  adamant  base  of  a  broad  education,  an  education 
grounded  upon  the  classics,  the  humanities,  on  literature,  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  sciences, — fit  foundation  for  every  profession 
and  calling. 

Her  law  school  not  yet  ten  years  old,  but  with  the  finest  moot 
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courtroom  in  the  country,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tomes  in 
its  library,  and  leaders  of  bench  and  of  bar  in  city  and  state  who 
deem  it  an  honor  to  preside  over  her  classes,  to  be  numbered  in 
her  faculty. 

Her  dental  college,  with  equipment  complete,  so  sanitary, 
the  last  word  in  dental  college  equipment,  that  old^r  institutions 
must  needs  bow  in  envy  and  admiration. 

Her  pharmacy  college,  raising  to  a  profession  and  a  calling 
what  was  known  but  a  few  years  ago  as  a  trade. 

Her  medical  college — my  own — my  beloved !  Visit  her  new 
quarter-million  dollar  home,  see  her  splendid  equipment,  see  the 
scores  upon  scores  of  the  disease-afflicted  who  daily  pass 
through  her  free  clinic !  Come  with  me  to  her  affiliated  institu- 
tion, St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  tell  me  if  either  education  or 
suffering  humanity  has  a  greater  friend  than  Creighton  College 
of  Medicine. 

And,  oh !  the  multitude  of  other  things  I  could  tell  you — of 
her  cosmopolitanism;  every  state  has  yielded  her  quota  of  stu- 
dents, foreign  nations  and  the  far-off  islands  of  the  sea.  Every 
birth  and  every  blood  is  represented — every  country,  every 
creed.  Every  sphere  of  university  activity  is  hers,  and  she 
touches  nothing  which  she  does  not  adorn.  She  stands  a  vital 
force  for  good  in  our  community,  and  nothing  which  makes  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity  is  either  beneath  or  beyond  her.  She 
leaves  her  imprint  not  on  mind  alone,  but  upon  heart  and  soul; 
for  the  development  of  brain  alone  is  but  a  ship  at  sea  without  a 
rudder,  is  but  dynamic  strength  riding  in  the  breath  of  the 
storm,  is  but  a  weapon  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  madman. 

A  third  of  a  century  old,  but  the  impress  of  her  alumni  is 
felt  in  our  land;  for  their  voices  are  heard  in  legislative  halls  of 
state  and  nation ;  they  sit  in  judgment  on  our  benches ;  merchant 
princes  there  are  who  are  proud  to  hail  her  Alma  Mater,  and 
captains  of  industry,  and  leaders  of  law,  and  commerce  and 
medicine.  No  field  of  human  endeavor  but  they  have  essayed, 
no  field  they  have  not  conquered. 

Little  wonder  it  is  that  our  hearts  swell  with  pride  in  the 
contemplation  of  her.  Little  wonder  it  is  that  foremost  in  our 
minds,  deepest  in  our  hearts,  first  upon  our  lips,  lies  the  prayer 
— "ESTO  PERPETUA"— "Oh,  be  thou  perpetual!'' 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  HONORABLE 
JOSEPH  W.  FOLK. 

B.  M.  Riley,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  form  a  just  opinion 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  For  years,  yea  ages,  are  required 
to  give  perspective  to  vision.  History  will  probably  record  that 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century  there  came  into 
the  political  life  and  political  activities  of  America  a  great  moral 
awakening.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
the  people  and  the  leaders  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
Decalogue  has  really  a  place  in  politics.  Strange  as  it  may  be, 
the  people,  apparently,  if  not  in  very  fact,  had  forgotten  the 
great  truth  (I  will  paraphrase  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gibbons) 
that  no  man  can  be  a  good  Christian  who  sets  at  defiance  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth ;  that  the  man  who  breaks  the  law  of 
the  state  is  violating  at  the  same  time  some  command  of  the 
Decalogue;  that  the  citizen  who  buys  or  sells  votes,  who  creeps 
into  political  power  by  intrigue  and  bribery,  is  a  thief  and  is 
transgressing  the  commandment  which  says  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal";  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  state  is  what  we  ourselves 
make  it ;  that  it  is  our  own  creation ;  that  the  destiny  of  the  com- 
monwealth under  God  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

We  have  with  us  tonight  one  who  has  done  full  well  his 
share  in  bringing  about  that  awakening,  who  followed  the  light 
as  he  saw  the  light,  and  the  light  which  he  saw  was  the  true  light 
— and  played  his  part  manfully,  a  man  among  men. 

I  shall  not  recall  his  labors;  I  shall  not  recount  his  achieve- 
ments ;  I  shall  neither  recite  nor  laud  the  good  he  has  done.  For 
all  these  are  useless.  Neither  shall  I  introduce  him,  for  "not  to 
know  him  argues  yourself  unknown."  I  shall  but  present  one 
who,  without  fear,  without  favor,  without  falter,  has  done  his 
duty,  who  belongs  to  no  state  but  to  the  nation — the  Honorable 
JOSEPH  W.  FOLK  of  the  United  States. 
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KNOW  of  no  better  way  to  begin  an  address  to  grad- 
uates just  about  to  enter  upon  the  real  duties  of  life 
than  those  lines  of  James  Eussell  Lowell : 

"Life  is  but  a  sheet  of  paper  white 
On  which  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  line  or  two.    Then  comes  night. 
Though  thou  have  time  but  for  a  line, 
Make  that  sublime; 
Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime. " 


The  life  sublime  is  the  life  of  service.  Whtm  some  of  the 
desciples  of  Christ  disputed  among  themselves  as  to  which 
should  hold  the  highest  office  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  not 
understanding  the  kind  of  kingdom  He  had  come  to  establish, 
they  left  the  controversy  to  Him  and  He  said :  ' '  The  one  among 
you  shall  be  greatest  who  is  the  servant  of  all."  So  the  life  sub- 
lime consists  simply  in  service  of  one's  country,  in  service  of 
one's  fellow  men. 

The  life  sublime  is  the  open  life.  Some  one  said  that  the 
Bible  closed  is  worth  only  a  few  cents  as  waste  paper,  but  open  it 
is  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  in  all  the  world ;  that  Shakes- 
peare closed  is  useless,  but  open  the  precious  jewels  it  contains 
are  more  valuable  than  all  the  silver  that  has  been  brought  into 
the  sunlight  since  the  beginning  of  time.  So  the  life  that  is  closed 
is  worthless,  the  selfish  life  is  useless,  but  open  it  may  shed  its 
rays  of  truth  and  of  service,  and  be  a  benediction  to  all  it  comes 
in  contact  with. 

The  life  of  service  is  the  patriotic  life.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
patriotism  of  war,  but  I  refer  to  the  patriotism  of  peace,  which 
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is  simple  service  of  one's  fellow  men.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
held  in  a  distant  city  a  banquet  attended  by  a  number  of  prom- 
inent business  men.  When  the  repast  was  over  the  band  played 
" America,' '  and  the  audience  stood  and  sang  the  familiar  words. 
As  the  last  strains  of  the  song  died  away  one  of  those  present 
turned  to  his  neighbor,  and  with  the  tears  of  patriotic  delight 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  he  said,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  die  for 
my  country."  Just  three  weeks  after  that  this  same  man  was 
humbly  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Justice  confessing  that  he  had 
bribed  an  entire  municipal  assembly  to  pass  a  franchise  bill.  He 
had  patriotism  on  his  lips  and  he  had  treason  in  his  heart.  That 
man  was  but  a  type.  Many  men  would  be  willing,  if  need  be,  to 
give  up  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  for  state  or  for  country, 
and  patriotism  of  that  kind  cannot  be  too  highly  commended; 
but  the  man  that  will  live  for  country  every  day  is  the  man  the 
republic  needs  most  just  now.     (Applause.) 

There  may  be  just  as  much  patriotism  in  living  for  one's 
country  as  in  dying  for  one's  country.  Patriotism  does  not  abide 
alone  in  the  roar  of  cannon,  amid  the  din  and  clash  of  arms,  but 
in  the  every  day  duties  of  civic  life  as  well.  The  man  who  gives 
his  time  to  the  betterment  of  civic  conditions,  the  man  who  gives 
his  time  fighting  public  evils,  may  be  just  as  much  a  patriot  as  he 
who  bares  his  breast  to  the  bullets  of  a  public  enemy  in  times  of 
war. 

.  How  can  I  live  for  my  country,  you  ask"?  There  never  was 
a  time  when  men — real  men — were  needed  more  than  now.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  need  for  men  in  public  office  alone;  for  you  do 
not  have  to  hold  public  office  in  order  to  serve  your  country  or 
fellow  men.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation  have  never 
held  public  office.  It  is  just  as  essential  for  private  citizens  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  as  it  is  for  the 
faithful  carrying  out  of  official  obligations  in  the  public  service. 
Go  wherever  one  will,  whether  it  be  to  the  largest  city  in  all  the 
land  or  to  the  smallest  hamlet,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  true. 
The  decent  people,  the  soldiers  of  the  common  good,  if  you 
please,  are  in  a  majority  everywhere;  but  they  are  usually  quiet; 
while  those  that  compose  the  vicious  minority  are  generally  so 
vociferous  as  to  deceive  many  as  to  their  numbers.  If  the  forces 
of  the  common  good  could  only  be  made  as  aggressive  as  the 
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elements  of  graft  and  greed  the  millennium  uould  soon  be 
brought  about  on  this  earth.  If  patriotism  could  be  made  as  ac- 
tive as  rotteness  and  viciousness,  right  here  in  Omaha  or  in  any- 
other  place,  the  problem  of  good  government  could  easily  be 
solved. 

We  do  not  need  more  honest  men  in  a  negative  sense ;  that 
kind  of  honesty  is  a  very  common  virtue.  Indeed,  negative 
honesty  is  the  very  next  thing  to  positive  dishonesty.  A  chair  or 
any  other  inanimate  object  may  be  said  to  be  honest  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  dishonest,  but  a  man  should  be  more  than  passively 
honest;  he  should  be  actively  honest.  We  need  more  men  and 
women  who  are  not  afraid  to  show  their  colors  and  let  the  world 
know  where  they  stand. 

Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  Governor  of  Missouri,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  counties  of  that  state  signed  by 
one  hundred  citizens  of  a  township  in  that  county,  complaining 
that  the  law  was  not  enforced  there,  and  asking  me  to  direct  the 
sheriff  to  enforce  the  law.  I  wrote  to  the  sheriff  and  told  him 
of  the  petition  and  ordered  him  to  enforce  the  law.  He  wrote 
back  and  said,  "I  wish  you  would  send  me  that  petition  signed 
by  one  hundred  citizens  of  this  township  who  want  the  law  en- 
forced. I  should  like  to  have  them  help  me  enforce  the  law."  I 
sent  him  the  petition,  and  in  about  three  days  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  man  who  signed  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  petition, 
saying  by  what  principle  of  ethics  did  you  send  the  sheriff  the 
list  of  names  that  we  sent  to  you  asking  that  the  law  be  enforced ; 
you  have  gotten  all  of  us  into  trouble.  I  wrote  him,  "I  sent  the 
sheriff  the  list  of  names  that  you  sent  to  me,  asking  that  the  law 
be  enforced,  because  I  believe  that  any  man  who  is  afraid  to 
show  his  colors  is  of  no  benefit  to  good  government."  He 
answered  in  a  few  days,  saying,  "I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  I 
had  not  thought  of  it  in  that  light  before;  I  have  talked  with 
others  who  signed  that  petition,  and  we  have  concluded  that  from 
now  on  we  are  going  to  be  just  as  courageous  in  standing  up  for 
the  right  as  the  other  fellows  are  in  standing  up  for  the  wrong. ' ' 
And  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  that  township. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  progress  everywhere  is  the  indif- 
ference, the  inactivity,  the  cowardice,  if  you  please,  of  the  aver- 
age decent  citizen.    He  is  too  apt  to  say,  "Oh,  what  can  I  do?    I 
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am  only  one,  and  I  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing.''  The  man 
who  dares  to  attack  wrong,  even  though  he  be  single-handed,  has 
an  influence  that  cannot  be  estimated.  One  may  be  a  minority, 
but  one  with  the  right  will  usually  constitute  a  majority  in  the 
end.  Do  not  fear  to  fight  lest  you  lose.  The  question  is  not 
whether  you  win,  but  how  and  for  what  you  fight.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary always  to  succeed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  faith. 
America's  most  famous  woman  poet  has  written: 

* '  There  are  just  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  today ; 
Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more  I  say. 
Not  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  it  is  well  understood 
That  the  good  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are  half  good. 
Not  the  rich  and  the  poor;  for  to  count  a  man's  wealth 
You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his  conscience  and  health. 
Not  the  humble  and  the  proud,  for  in  life's  little  span 
Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a  man. 
Not  the  happy  and  the  sad,  for  the  swift  flying  years 
Bring  to  each  man  his  laughter,  and  to  each  man  his  tears. 
No,  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  that  I  mean 
Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who  lean. 
Where  ere  you  go  you  will  find  the  world's  masses 
Are  always  divided  in  these  two  classes. 
And  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too,  I  ween, 
There  is  onlv  one  lifter  to  twentv  who  lean. 
In  which  class  are  you!    Are  you  easing  the  load 
Of  the  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the  road? 
Or  are  you  a  leaner  who  lets  others  bear 
Your  portion  of  burden,  of  worry  and  care? ' ' 

May  you  be  lifters  in  the  professions  of  law,  of  medicine  and 
of  dentistry;  lifters  in  the  churches,  lifters  in  your  towns;  lifters 
in  this  great  commonwealth,  and  lifters  in  this  nation. 

This  government  of  ours  is  no  better  than  any  other  except 
as  the  lifters  make  it  so.  In  fact,  a  government  by  the  people  is 
the  very  worst  form  of  government  that  the  human  mind  could 
possibly  conceive  of,  unless  the  people  take  the  trouble  to  govern 
themselves,  for  if  they  do  not  they  will  be  governed  by  selfish 
interests  having  a  special  purpose  in  controlling  the  government 
of  cities,  or  states  and  the  government  of  the  nation. 

We  have  made  progress  during  the  last  decade  because  the 
soldiers  of  peace — the  lifters — have  been  fighting,  have  been 
taking  more  of  an  interest  in  public  affairs  during  that  time  than 
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ever  before.  Ten  years  ago  bribery  was  considered  the  common 
and  accepted  thing  all  over  the  land.  Men  gave  bribes  and 
thought  nothing  of  it.  Men  took  bribes  and  boasted  of  the  fact. 
Legislative  halls  were  frequently  dens  of  thieves.  The  touch  of 
the  unclean  dollar  was  over  all,  while  the  public  conscience  was 
asleep.  At  length  the  people  awoke  under  the  light  of  the  revela- 
tions to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  government  by  bribery 
is  not  government  of  and  for  and  by  the  people,  but  a  govern- 
ment of  and  for  and  by  the  few  with  wealth  enough  to  purchase 
official  favors.  Then  came  a  stern  demand  to  stamp  out  the 
offense  that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  free  government.  Bribery 
still  goes  on,  though  not  as  much  as  there  used  to  be,  for  corrup- 
tion can  never  be  fully  eliminated  as  long  as  there  is  selfishness 
in  human  nature.  But  the  difference  between  today  and  ten 
years  ago  is  just  this:  At  that  time  corruption  was  being  cov- 
ered up ;  today  it  is  being  uncovered.  At  that  time  it  was  looked 
on  either  with  indifference  or  despair,  whereas  now  it  is  being 
fought  everywhere.  Ten  years  ago  the  open  gambling  house  was 
very  common  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities;  today  open  gam- 
bling houses  have  disappeared  except  where  officials  have  been 
corrupted  to  allow  this  privilege  of  lawlessness.  Ten  years  ago 
the  liquor  interests  seemed  to  regard  themselves  above  the  law. 
They  are  learning  all  over  the  land  that  they  must  obey  the  law 
like  any  one  else  or  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  business  at  all. 
Ten  years  ago  racetrack  gambling  was  not  generally  considered 
wrong.  This  form  of  evil  today  has  been  stopped  in  nearly  all 
of  the  American  states,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
every  state  will  prohibit  this  criminal-making  vice.  Ten  years 
ago  the  primary  system  was  little  used;  today  some  twenty 
states  have  the  primary  system  in  one  form  or  another. 

Now,  the  primary  system  is  not  perfect;  it  is  very  imper- 
fect ;  but  imperfect  as  it  is  I  believe  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  old 
convention  plan,  under  which  the  bosses  are  usually  supreme. 
The  political  boss  is  generally  a  man  of  very  strong  mentality 
and  of  very  weak  morality.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  criminally  rich  at  the  top  and  the  criminally  poor  at  the  bot- 
tom. He  is  employed  usually  by  special  interests.  He  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  politics.    He  endeavors  to  dictate  nominations 
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to  control  conventions — all  in  order  that  the  few  may  reap  where 
the  many  sow.  He  still  has  too  much  influence  under  the  pri- 
mary system,  for  the  system  does  not  destroy  his  influence,  but 
he  does  not  have  quite  as  much  as  under  the  convention  plan; 
and  just  to  that  extent  the  primary  idea  is  preferable  to  the  con- 
vention system. 

We  are  still  young  as  a  self-governing  people.  We  are  still 
groping  around  in  the  dark,  as  it  were.  After  a  while  something 
better  than  the  primary  system  to  give  the  people  power  to  run 
their  own  government  may  be  found ;  but  until  that  time  comes 
let  us  keep  and  perfect  the  primary  system  as  a  step,  but  merely 
a  step,  in  the  right  direction.  Ten  years  ago  the  initiative  and 
referendum  were  not  used ;  today  ten  states  have  these  measures 
in  their  constitutions.  Now,  these  are  too  cumbersome  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  all  laws,  but  as  checks  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  over  their  legislators  they  will  be  found  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. Like  the  power  of  impeachment,  their  mere  existence  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  abuses  requiring  their  use. 

The  election  of  United  States  senators  bv  direct  vote  of  the 
people  ten  years  ago  was  only  remotely  hoped  for;  today  that  is 
an  accomplished  reform.  Ten  years  ago  the  commission  plan  of 
city  government  was  unheard  of ;  today  something  like  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cities  of  the  United  States  are  operating  under  it. 
There  is  no  law,  however,  whether  it  be  the  primary,  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  commission  plan,  the  election  of  senators 
by  the  people,  that  can  bring  good  government  automatically. 
The  most  that  any  law  can  do  is  to  afford  decent  people  an  op- 
portunity under  that  law  to  obtain  good  government  by  their 
own  activity ;  and  no  matter  what  the  laws  may  be,  the  question 
of  good  government  always  comes  back  in  its  last  analysis  to  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  average  individual.  But  we  want  in  this 
country  not  only  good  government;  we  want  self-government. 
As  between  good  government  without  self-government  and  bad 
government  with  self-government,  I  would  choose  the  latter.  If 
that  statement  be  wrong,  then  monarchies  are  right  and  repub- 
lics are  mistakes.  We  might  have  good  government  under  a 
king ;  we  might  have  so-called  good  government  and  all  of  us  be 
slaves.  We  want  the  kind  of  good  government  that  comes 
through  the  government  of  ourselves,  and  that  kind  must  begin 
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in  the  home,  at  the  mother's  knee,  in  the  church,  in  the  school, 
the  university  such  as  this,  and  go  forth  to  city,  to  state  and  to 
nation. 

The  great  weakness  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
just  this:  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
The  individual  is  as  well  protected  in  a  republic  as  a  monarchy, 
but  the  public  is  not  as  well  protected  under  a  republic  as  under 
a  king.  We  are  quick  to  punish  a  wrong  against  the  individual, 
but  when  the  wrong  is  against  no  individual,  but  simply  against 
everybody  and  when,  perhaps,  our  neighbor  may  profit  by  that 
wrong,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  If  a  man  robs  another 
there  is  a  private  injury  as  well  as  a  public  wrong.  If  a  man 
shoots  another  there  is  a  private  injury  and  public  wrong.  In 
such  cases  the  injured  parties  will  usually  make  it  their  business 
to  put  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  against  the  offenders. 
But  in  violations  of  the  liquor  or  the  bribery  laws  or  the  railroad 
rebate  laws,  the  anti-trust  laws  and  laws  of  that  nature,  there  is 
merely  a  public  wrong  without  any  private  injury  as  a  rule. 
Usually  in  such  cases  there  is  no  injured  party  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence and  lay  the  facts  before  proper  officials.  So  if  those  elected 
to  represent  the  public  do  not  enforce  these  laws  through  their 
own  initiative,  they  must  go  uninforced  and  the  public  unpro- 
tected. There  is  an  embezzlement  of  public  power  as  well  as  an 
embezzlement  of  public  money.  An  official  who  has  the  power  to 
enforce  the  people's  laws  and  who  wilfully  fails  to  do  so  for 
political  reasons  or  otherwise,  is  just  as  guilty  morally  as  if  he 
had  placed  his  hand  into  the  public  treasury  and  had  taken  there- 
from money  to  pay  a  private  debt.  And  the  time  will  come  in 
this  country  when  embezzlement  of  public  power  will  be  just  as 
grave  an  offence  upon  the  statute  books  as  the  embezzlement  of 
public  money  now  is. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  people  in  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple is  privilege,  whereby  some  of  the  people  obtain  more  of  the 
advantages  of  government  than  they  are  entitled  to.  There  are 
two  forms  of  privilege — the  privilege  of  lawlessness  and  the 
privilege  given  by  law.  The  privilege  of  lawlessness  always 
leads  to  corruption.  Whenever  the  liquor  laws  are  openly  disre- 
garded, or  the  gambling  laws  are  not  publicly  carried  out,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  some  one  is  getting  a  graft  for  permitting 
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these  things  to  exist.  That  is  not  a  theory;  that  is  a  fact  based 
upon  actual  investigations  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  every  other  place  where  these  things  have 
been  looked  into.  Then  there  is  the  privilege  conferred  by  law, 
and  that  involves  the  great  question  before  the  American  people 
today,  which  is  the  abolition  of  poverty.  In  order  to  effectually 
abolish  poverty  without  we  must  first  abolish  poverty  within. 
Make  men  rich  in  self-reliance,  in  industry,  in  wisdom  and  in 
purity ;  then  give  them  equal  opportunity,  so  that  each  man  may 
have  an  equal  chance  in  life's  battle.  Without  the  enrichment 
of  the  man  within  no  amount  of  opportunity  without  will  avail. 
Things  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  are  many 
evils  yet  to  be  fought.  There  are  many  wrongs  still  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  each  day  some  progress  towards  better  things  is 
being  made.  If  things  had  gone  on  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
then  the  end  of  this  republic  itself  might  well  have  been 
prophesied,  for  we  were  going  the  way  that  other  republics  have 
gone  that  have  passed  to  their  death  during  the  flight  of  time, 
through  the  ages. 

This  is  not  the  first  republic  or  the  oldest  by  any  means.  We 
are  now  something  like  137  years  old,  a  long  time  compared  to 
the  life  of  one  man,  but  a  very  s»hort  time  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. Eome  had  a  republican  form  of  government  for  500  years ; 
Athens  900  years ;  Venice  1,100  years ;  Florence  300  years.  All 
of  these  republics  have  long  ago  tottered  off  of  the  stage  of  the 
world  into  oblivion.  What  caused  the  death  of  these  republics? 
Not  lack  of  money,  but  lack  of  men.  They  ceased  to  exist  not  for 
want  of  material  wealth,  but  for  lack  of  moral  health.  There  is 
just  this  difference  between  our  republic  and  the  civilizations 
that  have  passed :  Our  republic  was  founded  upon  the  ideals  of 
universal  education  and  of  individual  liberty.  The  republics  of 
old  were  founded  upon  selfishness  and  greed.  It  is  said  that  in 
all  Athens  there  were  only  1,500  people  who  had  the  right  to 
vote.  There  were  some  more  intellectual  than  any  we  have 
today.  There  were  some  more  advanced  in  learning  than  the 
highest  of  the  present.  In  philosophy  Plato  and  Aristotle  have 
never  been  equalled.  The  age  of  Pericles  is  still  the  golden  age 
of  literature  and  of  art.  But  one  may  search  through  all  the 
ruins  of  those  ancient  civilizations  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  a  single 
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charitable  institution  or  a  single  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  masses.  There  was  not  one  in  Rome,  Athens  or  Carthage  or 
Venice — no,  not  one.  Those  were  civilizations  of  the  privileged 
few,  while  ours  is  a  civilization  of  the  individual.  It  has  been 
this  republic  with  these  ideals  that  has  enlightened  the  world 
and  caused  more  progress  during  the  last  century  than  the  world 
made  in  a  thousand  years  before. 

Washington  had  no  better  way  of  transporting  his  troops 
than  Caesar  had  two  thousand  years  before.  He  could  not  com- 
municate with  distant  commands  by  any  swifter  means  than 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  wonders  of  steam,  electricity,  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  were  not  dreamed  of  then.  Any  man 
here  sixty  years  old  has  seen  more  progress  in  inventions  than 
any  other  man  who  has  lived  before  him  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  am  not  so  very  old  but  I  recall  the  first  electric  light, 
the  first  electric  street  car,  and  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  that  wireless  telegraphy  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  whereby  ocean  steamers  may  communicate  with  the  outside 
world  as  they  race  across  the  seas.  The  magical  age  in  which 
we  live  is  the  outgrowth  of  these  ideas  of  universal  education  and 
individual  enlightenment,  and  the  nearer  we  keep  to  those  ideals 
the  more  progress  we  should  make,  and  the  farther  removed  we 
are  from  them  the  more  removed  we  shall  be  from  that  ideal  re- 
public that  we  all  hope  for. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  other  lines,  the  professions 
represented  here  tonight  have  also  been  moving  forward — the 
professions  of  law,  of  medicine  and  of  dentistry.  I  speak  of  den- 
tistry as  a  learned  profession,  for  so  it  is  now,  yet  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  not  so  regarded.  The  doctor  of  dentistry  must  keep 
up  with  the  times  and  continue  his  researches  as  much  as  the 
specialist  in  any  other  branch  of  medicine. 

Though  the  most  ancient  of  sciences,  medicine,  divorced 
from  superstition  and  standing  upon  the  bedrock  of  experi- 
mental science,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Most  of  the 
epoch-making  discoveries  have  been  within  recent  years.  The 
invention  of  anaesthetics  has  done  more  for  human  happiness 
than  a  hundred  kings  with  all  their  pomp  and  power.  When 
Jenner  demonstrated  the  value  of  vaccine  in  preventing  small- 
pox, he  became  a  benefactor  to  mankind  and  a  saviour  of  untold 
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millions.  The  knowledge  of  the  value  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria 
and  in  other  diseases  has  been  worth  more  than  the  gold  discov- 
eries of  a  hundred  years. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  Chinese  custom  of  paying  the 
doctor  as  long  as  you  are  well,  and  not  paying  him  when  you  are 
sick,  is  a  very  good  one.  But  some  of  you  young  graduates  might 
not  like  that  very  much.  I  am  sure,  though,  none  of  you  will  be 
like  the  young  doctor  in  St.  Louis,  who  in  filling  out  the  death 
certificate  of  his  first  patient  inadvertently  put  his  own  name  in 
the  place  reserved  for  " cause  of  death."    (Laughter.) 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  said  a  lawyer  in  olden  times 
was  not  permitted  to  take  fees  for  his  services,  but  that  the  doc- 
tor has  always  been  allowed  to  receive  whatever  he  could  get. 
And  in  corroboration  of  this  view  he  referred  to  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Mark  and  the  25th  verse :  She  ' '  suffered  many  things  of  many 
physicians  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 
ter, but  rather  grew  worse. ' '  I  am  sure  if  she  could  have  had  a 
graduate  of  Cr  eight  on  University  he  would  have  cured  her  for 
nothing.  (Applause.)  For  while  the  doctor  of  high  ideals  must 
live,  and  he  must  receive  pay  from  his  patients  that  are  able  to 
pay,  he  will  never  take  from  the  poor  and  the  distressed. 

We  are  told  that  the  law  is  the  least  progressive  of  all  the 
professions.  That  seems  to  be  so,  because  law  in  the  abstract  is 
merely  justice,  and  justice  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  thousand 
years  ago  and  as  it  will  be  a  thousand  years  from  now,  just  as 
right  will  be  right  in  the  end  of  time  as  it  was  when  the  years 
began.  But  the  rules  by  which  justice  is  applied  to  human  con- 
duct must  go  through  constant  changes.  There  is  no  nobler  pro- 
fession than  that  of  the  law.  And  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  world  have  been  members  of  that  profession.  Yet  it  has 
sometimes  been  prostituted  to  unworthy  ends.  A  few  years  ago 
some  of  the  brightest  members  of  the  bar  were  lending  their 
talents  in  advising  the  pirates  of  the  commercial  seas  how  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  the  laws  intended  to  suppress  them.  A 
lawyer  has  the  right  to  defend  a  man  charged  with  crime,  or  who 
has  committed  crime,  but  no  lawyer  has  a  right  to  tell  a  man  how 
to  commit  crime;  and  when  a  lawyer  does  that  he  ceases  to  act  as 
a  lawyer  and  becomes  merely  a  partner  in  iniquity.  Today  the 
standard  of  morality  in  the  legal  as  well  as  other  professions  is 
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higher  than  ever  before. 

Graduates  of  law  and  dentistry  and  medicine,  I  cannot 
promise  in  twenty-five  years  that  you  will  have  great  wealth;  I 
cannot  assure  you  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  nation  will 
be  filled  with  your  fame ;  but  I  can  say  to  you  if  you  are  honest  in 
your  dealings  with  other  men,  if  you  are  just  in  all  of  your  rela- 
tions of  life,  that  in  twenty-five  years  you  will  have  a  good  name 
in  the  esteem  of  those  who  know  you,  and  that,  after  all,  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  great  riches.  In  the  opera,  Siegfried  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  Birds  are  singing, 
leaves  are  rustling  and  the  light  shimmering  around  him,  the 
glory  of  youth  is  on  him  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  him ; 
yet  he  does  not  understand  what  the  sounds  mean.  At  length 
comes  the  struggle,  the  victory,  the  revelation  of  song  and  of 
light,  and  the  hero  passes  swiftly  up  the  heights  where,  encircled 
in  flame,  sleeps  the  soul  of  his  strength.  .  So  I  say  to  you  grad- 
uates, in  some  other  day,  when  you  have  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  life's  journey,  you  will  stand,  if  you  are  true  to  your  high 
ideals,  on  the  heights  of  achievement  in  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  your  fellow  men. 

Poets  have  sung  of  a  golden  age  that  lies  buried  far  back  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  the  golden  age,  I  believe,  is  before 
us,  not  behind  us.  And  it  will  come  when  each  man's  good  shall 
be  all  men's  aim,  when  there  shall  be  more  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  less  of  the  rule  of  gold;  when  there  shall  be  more  of  brother- 
hood and  of  charity  and  less  of  selfishness  and  of  graft  and 
greed.  Even  now  wealth,  regardless  of  its  source,  is  not  wor- 
shipped with  the  same  devotion  that  it  used  to  be,  and  gold,  re- 
gardless of  its  origin,  is  not  looked  on  with  the  same  awe  as  in 
days  gone  by.  The  ideal  of  the  young  man  is  becoming  more  and 
more  to  get  right  and  stay  right,  rather  than  to  get  rich  and  stay 
rich,  right  or  wrong.  A  new  standard  is  being  erected — a  stand- 
ard new  yet  old,  for  lawyer,  for  doctor,  for  dentist — just  plain, 
simple  honesty,  that  is  all. 

The  changed  attitude  regarding  the  status  of  woman  is  an- 
other illustration  of  progress.  At  common  law  the  husband  and 
wife  were  one,  and  that  one  the  husband.  He  could  whip  his 
wife  as  often  as  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  used  a  stick  no  larger 
than  his  thumb.    In  the  law  books  about  twenty-five  years  ago — 
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the  law  book  I  studied  at  the  Vanderbilt  University,  in  Tennes- 
see— there  was  a  chapter  headed  thus :  l '  Contracts  of  infants, 
idiots,  lunatics,  married  women  and  other  persons  non  compos 
mentis."  (Laughter.)  Married  women  have  been  gradually 
emancipated  by  the  laws  of  the  different  states  during  the  last 
few  years.  They  have  been  treated  more  and  more  as  reason- 
able human  beings.  In  nine  of  the  states  today,  I  believe,  women 
have  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  all  of  the  states  that  question  is 
being  given  serious  consideration.  After  all,  should  not  the  right 
to  vote  be  based  on  intelligence  and  not  on  sex!  With  that  as  the 
standard  the  franchise  would  be  transferred  in  many  families  I 
know  of  from  the  husband  to  the  wife.  (Laughter.)  If  women 
are  human,  as  I  think  they  are;  if  they  are  people,  as  I  think 
they  are,  and  if  we  believe  in  government  by  the  people,  we  can- 
not deny  them  the  franchise  if  they  want  it.  Why  fear  the  in- 
fluence of  women  in  public  affairs  when  that  influence  has  been 
so  uplifting  in  every  other  relation  of  life?  The  tenderest  love 
in  time  of  need  is  a  sister's  affection;  the  strongest  strand  in  the 
cable  that  binds  a  man  to  his  God  is  a  wife's  devotion;  the  purest 
altar  from  which  prayers  ever  ascended  from  earth  to  heaven  is 
a  mother's  knee;  and  the  mightiest  influence  in  all  this  world 
today  for  better  things  is  that  of  good  women.  The  more  inter- 
est they  take  in  public  affairs  the  better  our  public  affairs  will 
be.  With  women  added  to  the  army  of  peace  the  purification  of 
politics  will  cease  to  be  an  "iridescent  dream."  Political  parties 
have  commenced  to  learn  that  honesty  is  the  best  politics  as  well 
as  the  best  policy.  It  used  to  be  that  a  corrupt  man  when  at- 
tacked would  hide  behind  the  shield  of  the  party  and  claim  that 
the  party  was  being  assailed.  We  have  begun  to  learn  that  a 
rascal  is  a  rascal  still  whether  he  calls  himself  a  democrat,  re- 
publican or  progressive. 

Ten  years  ago  if  you  had  been  asked  why  you  were  a  demo- 
crat your  answer  would  likely  have  been  because  my  father  was. 
If  any  one  had  asked  you  why  you  were  a  republican  you  likely 
would  have  replied,  because  my  father  was.  Today  men  are 
thinking  for  themselves  as  they  have  not  been  thinking  before. 
There  is  a  tidal  wave  of  political  freedom  sweeping  over  the 
land.  The  two  great  parties  are  not  the  democratic  or  repub- 
lican, but  the  party  of  the  common  good  and  the  party  of  private 
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greed.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  party  of  the  common  good 
are  under  one  flag  and  some  under  another.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  private  greed  are  under  one  banner  and 
some  under  another.  The  latter  are  alwavs  united,  while  the 
forces  of  the  common  good  are  generally  divided.  If  the  soldiers 
of  peace  could  only  be  joined  together  as  the  elements  of  graft 
and  greed  are  always  united,  then  the  cohorts  of  error  could  be 
vanquished  everywhere  like  the  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
There  is  a  constant  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  The  right,  the  truth  must  always  be  fought 
for;  the  wrong,  the  bad  and  the  false  must  always  be  fought 
against.  The  farmer  must  sow  his  corn  and  his  wheat,  he  must 
care  for  them  and  nurture  them,  while  the  briars  and  thistles 
sown  by  accident  and  cared  for  by  chance  will  flourish  anywhere. 
A  field  neglected  will  not  grow  in  useful  grain,  but  in  worthless 
weeds.  A  child  neglected  will  not  become  educated  and  vir- 
tuous of  its  own  accord,  but  will  surely  become  ignorant  and 
vicious.  So  a  government  neglected  will  not  become  good  in  it- 
self, but  will  certainly  become  a  government  for  the  greed  of  the 
few.  The  lesson  that  all  nature  teaches  is  that  whatever  is  good, 
whether  in  our  lives  or  in  government,  must  be  struggled  for, 
while  the  bad  thrives  on  its  own  wickedness.  These  things  are 
ideal;  but  do  not  forget  ideas  and  ideals  are  the  life  of  a  free 
people.  We  are  made  and  governed  by  the  things  that  we 
cherish,  and  the  public  life  of  a  nation  is  simply  the  reflection  of 
its  private  life. 

Here  between  the  two  great  oceans  we  have  founded  an  em- 
pire such  as  no  conquerer  of  old  ever  dreamed  of;  a  republic 
that  is  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land — God's  melting 
pot,  as  it  were,  into  which  He  is  throwing  all  the  races  of  the 
earth,  and  by  mixing  and  mingling  them  evolving  His  superman 
of  the  future.  But  the  greatness  of  a  nation  does  not  depend 
upon  mere  acreage  of  territory,  nor  in  the  strength  of  its  battle- 
ships, but  in  the  purity  of  its  ideals  and  in  the  intensity  of  its 
devotion  to  those  principles  that  make  for  right,  that  make  for 
justice,  that  make  for  brotherhood  throughout  the  world.  True 
to  those  principles  we  shall  be  the  most  powerful  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  forsaking  those,  the  time  will  come  when 
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our  proudest  military  engines  will  be  as  toys  in  our  hands  and 
our  strongest  naval  armament  will  be  useless.  In  vain  will  we 
build  battleships,  fortify  our  coasts  and  man  our  guns,  unless 
into  every  rampart  and  turret  there  be  brought  the  ideas  and  the 
ideals  that  make  the  man  behind  the  guns. 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  closing,  may  you  take  these  ideals 
through  life :  Unite  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  in  thwarting  any 
attempt  to  defy  them ;  unite  a  sincere  devotion  to  religious  faith 
with  the  broadest  religious  toleration ;  do  not  array  class  against 
class,  but  preserve  the  rights  of  all  by  causing  each  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  other ;  assail  not  wealth  in  itself,  but  the  condi- 
tions that  create  poverty ;  seek  as  a  remedy  for  existing  wrongs 
not  less  government  by  the  people,  but  more  government  by  the 
people ;  not  more  money,  but  more  manhood ;  not  more  cunning, 
but  more  conscience.    May  you 


<  i 


Stand  for  the  right  that  needs  assistance 
Against  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
For  the  good  that  you  can  do." 

(Applause.) 


THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

*  Antony  Parsons,  M.  D. 
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HE  Belgian  Congo  is  approximately  one-third  the  size 
of  the  United  States  mainland  and  has  a  population 
of  about  35  millions,  of  whom  all  but  perhaps  one 
per  cent  are  blacks.  The  people  live  in  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  would  scarcely  exceed  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  souls.  The  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants vary  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  western  Congo  there  is  very  little  work  for  the 
people  except  as  furnished  by  the  whites  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  railroads.  For  the  most  part  the 
natives  hunt  and  fish  and  live  like  the  North  American  Indian 
in  a  kind  of  semi-civilized  state.  In  the  Upper  Congo  there  is 
a  district  where  the  people  are  versed  in  iron  work  and  in  the 
making  of  various  utensils  and  agricultural  implements  of  iron, 
and  find  plenty  of  employment. 

Most  of  the  population  is  in  the  Upper  Congo  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  along  the  main  courses  of  the  rivers  the 
people  are  civilized,  but  in  the  "bush,"  as  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  country  are  known,  there  is  very  little  that  savors  of 
civilization,  and  many  of  the  people  are  cannibalistic. 

The  rubber  trade  flourishes,  especially  in  the  Upper  Congo, 
where  the  natives  are  largely  employed  in  collecting  the  rubber 
in  its  natural  state.  Here  there  is  some  tilling  of  the  soil  and  a 
good  many  find  employment  in  hunting  elephants  and  carving 
ivory,  though  this  industry  is  not  now  as  important  as  it  was 
formerly. 

There  is  no  education  in  the  "bush"  and  a  large  field  of 
useful  effort  is  here  presented.  Missionary  work  is  now  quite 
extensive  and  there  are  probably  ten  thousand  schools  main- 
tained by  the  various  religious  denominations.    The  Government 
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is  encouraging  the  study  of  French  though,  of  course,  the 
progress  is  very  slow.  The  schools  are  for  the  most  part  ele- 
mentary, confining  their  instruction  to  the  three  R's,  the  work 
in  Arithmetic  going  about  as  far  as  the  mutiplication  table. 
There  are  a  few  classes  in  Physiology,  Sanitation,  Hygiene  and 
Geography. 

The  Congo  River,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
history  and  development  of  the  country,  is  navigable  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  The  next  two  hundred 
miles  contain  so  many  rapids  that  navigation  is  impossible,  but 
above  these  rapids  the  river  is  again  navigable  for  eleven  hun- 
dred miles.  With  its  tributaries  the  river  is  navigable  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  transportation. 
The  Lower  Congo  along  the  courses  of  the  rapids  is  very  hilly 
and  runs  through  what  is  known  as  the  Crystal  Mountains.  It 
is  through  this  part  of  the  country  that  the  railroad  was  first 
built  to  connect  the  navigable  points  on  the  river.  Beyond  the 
mountains  the  country  is  very  flat  and  some  of  the  lakes  that 
supply  the  Congo,  in  the  dry  season,  are  so  low  that  they  are  not 
navigable,  though  in  the  wet  seasons  very  large  boats  can  come 
in.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  there  is  some  high  land, 
the  elevations  running  up  to  7,000  feet  and  here  the  temperature 
is  very  moderate.  On  the  lower  lands  the  heat  is  intense,  the 
humidity  very  great,  and  during  the  day  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
work,  especially  out-of-doors.  The  nights  are  quite  cool  from 
five  to  twelve  o'clock  on  account  of  the  sea  breeze.  From  mid- 
night until  three  o'clock  it  is  warmer  and  after  that  time  until 
the  sun  rises  the  temperature  is  comfortable. 

Most  of  the  business  is  conducted  by  the  whites,  Italians, 
Portuguese  and  French  predominating.  There  are  comparative- 
ly few  Americans  in  the  Congo,  probably  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  is  "Fetichism"  in  three  forms, 
first,  ancestor  worship ;  secondly,  witchcraft ;  and  third,  animism. 
The  natives  have  their  medicine  men,  much  as  did  the  North 
American  Indian,  and  they  have  secret  orders  which  only  the 
men  may  join,  the  purpose  being  to  appease  the  spirits.  For 
instance,  when  the  men  go  on  a  hunting  expedition,  if  they  are 
successful  they  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  the  animals  killed  to 
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their  ancestors ;  whatever  is  left  they  set  apart  for  the  members 
of  the  order. 

Woman  is  a  slave.  At  all  times  the  wife  is  bought;  in  the 
semi-civilized  days  the  groom  paid  the  bride's  father  so  mnch 
money  for  raising  her  and  under  this  guise,  the  old  practice  of 
actual  purchase  was  to  some  extent  covered  up.  The  families 
are  small,  the  average  being  three  or  four  children  and  never 
more  than  five.  The  mortality  is  very  great  and  this  is  re- 
sponsible in  large  part  for  the  size  of  the  families.  The  medicine 
men  have  some  good  remedies,  but  they  deal  mostly  in  super- 
stition and  have  therefore  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  death 
rate.  The  people  live  in  small  houses  made  of  bamboo  poles  and 
sometimes  lined  with  reeds.  Entrance  is  gained  by  means  of  a 
small  door  and  there  are  no  windows.  The  houses  are  naturally 
very  warm,  as  the  normal  temperature  is  about  90  degrees  during 
the  warm  season.  The  natives  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  heat  that  they  would  regard  a  temperature  of  60  degrees 
as  very  cold. 

In  the  past  both  men  and  women  wore  little  belts  and  some- 
times a  loin  cloth  of  grass,  but  now  they  wear  more  clothes  on 
account  of  danger  from  the  bite  of  flies.  Sandals  made  from 
buffalo  hides  are  worn  on  the  feet — there  are  comparatively  few 
of  the  natives  who  buy  shoes.  How  rudimentary  their  civiliza- 
tion is  may  be  judged  from  this,  that  when  the  native  does  buy 
a  shoe,  its  chief  value  in^his  eyes  depends  on  whether  it  squeaks, 
or  as  he  puts  it,  " talks  loud."  Today  the  common  dress  of  the 
women  is  a  short  mother-hubbard,  the  men  wear  either  a  loin 
cloth  with  coat  or  trousers  with  coat.  It  is  not  unusual  though 
for  a  whole  family  to  divide  up  a  suit  of  men's  clothing,  each 
member  appearing  with  part  of  the  suit.  The  natives  are  very 
fond  of  new  and  of  especially  bright  cloth,  and  many  of  them 
would  kill  a  man  for  such  a  piece  of  goods.  For  the  main  part 
though  the  people  are  indolent  and  easy-going.  Formerly  they 
made  baskets,  pottery  and  grass  cloth,  but  these  are  neglected 
arts  now. 

In  the  "hush"  transportation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
and  is  crude  in  the  extreme.  Passengers  are  transported  in  ham- 
mocks, carried  by  men.  Neither  mules  nor  horses  can  live  in  the 
country,  proving  easy  prey  for  infection.    There  are  large  herds 
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of  wild  buffalo  which  resemble  in  some  respects  the  North  Amer- 
ican buffalo,  but  they  are  not  so  high  shouldered  as  those  in 
America  and  their  horns  are  long  and  smooth.  There  are  a  good 
many  deer  and  a  few  elephants,  but  none  have  been  trained  for 
domestic  use.    The  roads  and  trails  are  very  rough. 

The  railroad  has  helped  very  much  in  the  development  and 
has  proven  a  good  investment.  Shares  that  sold  at  par  have 
since  gone  to  1600.  The  roads  are  operated  by  natives  and  are 
for  the  most  part  built  on  a  narrow  gauge.  The  railroad  facili- 
ties are  utterly  inadequate  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  have  six 
months'  freight  ahead.  The  cost  of  construction  is  rather  high 
and  the  difficulties  are  very  great.  Of  four  hundred  laborers 
imported  for  railroad  building,  two  hundred  and  fifty  died  within 
the  first  three  years.  The  main  rivers  are  now  controlled  by  the 
Belgian  boats,  which  also  carry  mail. 

Th  people  are  very  immoral.  Polygamy  is  common  and  in 
the  early  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  because  of  wife 
stealing.  The  slave  trade  also  flourished,  though  today  slavery 
is  not  only  illegal  but  slaves  have  the  right  to  purchase  their 
freedom.  The  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and 
orphan  asylums,  are  maintained  by  the  state.  One  of  the  worst 
scourges  of  the  Congo  is  the  sleeping  sickness  disease,  peculiar 
to  Africa,  and  likely  to  attack  foreigners  as  well  as  natives. 
Trypanosome,  as  the  illness  is  technically  known,  is  accompanied 
by  eruptions  of  the  skin  with  chronic  intermittent  fever.  There 
are  two  forms  of  the  disease,  the  one  chronic  and  the  other  acute, 
the  former  being  the  more  common.  This  form  is  easily  detected 
by  the  skin  eruptions  and  fever,  and  as  it  progresses  there  is 
noticeable  an  enlargement  of  the  superficial  glands  of  the  body, 
especially  about  the  neck,  with  some  oedema.  Then  comes  a 
languor,  both  mental  and  physical,  which  may  continue  for  three 
or  four  years,  or  even  longer.  In  the  final  stages  the  sleeping 
sets  in  and  the  patient  will  awake  only  long  enough  for  meals 
and  then  go  off  to  sleep  again.  The  patient  finally  dies.  In  acute 
cases  the  patient  may  pass  away  in  six  weeks  after  the  symptoms 
are  first  seen,  though  as  a  rule  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal 
until  from  two  to  seven  weeks  after  contracted.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  to  find  a 
cure  for  the  disease.     It  is  now  well  settled  that  the  sleep  is 
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produced  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  Seaman's  Hospital  at  London,  England,  has 
treated  eighteen  cases  and  of  these  fifteen  have  been  cured,  only 
two  of  the  patients  died  and  one  of  these  had  also  an  infection 
of  another  type. 

In  the  Congo  in  the  year  1910  about  24%  of  the  natives  who 
were  treated  died.  The  remedies  most  in  vogue  are  atoxyl  and 
antimony.  Mercury  has  been  used  with  some  success.  The  diet 
is  very  important  and  one  reason  for  the  high  death  rate  among 
the  natives  is  that  they  look  upon  one  who  is  sick  as  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they  seek  to  dislodge  by  starving  the 
patient.  A  liberal  diet  is  required  in  treating  the  disease.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  railroad 
employes  are  infected,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  at  all  times 
well  fed.  The  disease  is  communicated  by  the  tse  fly,  of  which 
there  are  seven  different  types.  Various  means  have  been  de- 
vised for  catching  these  flies,  and  in  some  places  the  attempts 
have  been  reasonably  successful.  The  wearing  of  clothes  on 
the  whole  body  has  also  helped  a  great  deal  as  has  the  clearing 
away  of  brush  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  on  each  side 
of  the  villages.  Another  method  employed  is  to  transport  the 
entire  population  from  an  infected  to  a  non-infected  area.  The 
natives  as  a  rule  resent  these  measures  taken  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. The  leader  in  this  work  is  Dr.  Braden,  a  Belgian,  now 
Dean  of  the  school  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Brussels.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  stamp  the  disease  out;  however,  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  are  encouraging. 

The  people  are  fond  of  being  out  in  the  moonlight,  which 
in  the  Congo  is  very  bright.  If  any  festivities  are  planned  they 
are  usually  set  for  the  night  and  the  time  is  spent  in  native 
dances  and  games.  There  is  no  music,  as  we  understand  the 
word,  though  the  natives  do  have  a  little  harp,  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  box  upon  which  are  mounted  some  steel  reeds.  Upon 
this  instrument  the  players  keep  up  a  sort  of  rhythm,  which 
strikes  a  stranger  as  being  peculiar.  The  player  often  speaks, 
but  does  not  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  native  singing. 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  past  ages  there  was  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion than  at  the  present  time,  as  is  apparent  from  their  language. 
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The  native  tongue  has  no  R's,  no  X's,  few  J's  and  very  few  C's. 
There  is  a  dental  T  and  D,  which  are  different  from  ours.  They 
have  five  tenses  instead  of  our  three;  their  future  and  past 
tenses  are  double;  some  of  their  pronouns  are  more  limited  in 
their  meaning  than  ours.  Where  we  would  speak  simply  of  going 
"to  Chicago,"  they  would  have  one  preposition  for  a  city  at  a 
distance  and  another  for  a  city  nearby,  one  preposition  for  a 
city  built  at  an  elevation  and  another  for  one  in  a  valley.  A 
grammar  and  dictionary  have  been  prepared,  but  there  is  such 
a  difference  in  the  dialects  that  even  these  helps  do  not  carry 
one  very  far.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  is  that 
the  noun,  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb  must  agree.  Usually  one 
native  will  understand  another  in  the  Lower  Congo,  but  in  the 
Upper  Congo  the  languages  are  not  only  very  different  from 
those  in  the  Lower  Congo  but  they  also  differ  from  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  knowledge  of  any  one  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient. The  most  general  language  spoken  is  known  as  the 
Bula  Metada,  which  is  the  official  language  of  the  natives.  The 
people  are  very  quick  to  learn  languages,  but  very  slow  in  mathe- 
matics. They  are  natural  orators  and  are  fond  of  telling  stories ; 
some  are  very  forcible  speakers.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
palavers — the  native  tribunal  or  court  in  which  cases  are  tried. 
Being  under  the  jurisdiction  now  of  the  Belgian  government, 
when  the  natives  have  a  palaver,  it  must  be  taken  up  first  with 
the  commissaire,  the  official  in  charge  of  a  given  district,  who 
combines  both  the  judicial  and  executive  functions. 

The  people  of  the  Congo  have  not  developed  any  national 
consciousness  as  yet.  They  have  no  idea  of  time  and  no  concep- 
tion of  the  past.  They  have  no  histories,  no  conception  of  years 
and  they  do  not  even  know  their  own  ages.  They  reckon  events 
in  a  crude  sort  of  a  way  with  reference  to  some  great  flood  or 
fire,  or  other  event  in  nature.  They  are  under  the  complete 
domination  of  the  Belgian  government,  of  which  they  stand  in 
great  fear.  They  are  not  allowed  to  have  fire  arms  except  by 
special  permission,  and  most  of  the  arms  they  have  are  out  of 
date.  They  are  allowed  to  hunt  during  certain  open  seasons,  but 
most  of  the  year  is  a  closed  one  for  the  larger  game.  As  a  peo- 
ple they  are  very  easy  to  control  and  they  are  even  more  easy- 
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going  than  the  negroes  in  the  south,  though  they  represent  a 
higher  class  of  intelligence. 

Formerly  death  sentences  were  very  common  for  various 
offenses,  but  this  has  all  been  changed  and  the  natives  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  pass  sentences  of  death.  However,  murder  is 
very  common,  the  principal  cause  being  jealousy.  The  people 
are  fond  of  children,  but  have  no  mastery  over  them;  often  a 
child  will  become  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  whole  village,  and  if  the 
parents  undertake  to  chastise  him  they  are  apt  to  kill  him.  It  is 
very  common  for  the  chiefs  to  have  as  many  as  one  hundred 
wives,  and  it  is  interesting  in  the  extreme  to  witness  the  attempts 
to  preserve  order  in  such  households. 

Ignorant  though  they  are,  the  natives  believe  in  a  Creator, 
whom  they  call  "Nzambe,"  and  they  say  he  made  all  things,  but 
that  is  all  they  know  about  him.  They  think  he  plays  tricks  upon 
the  people  for  amusement  and  that  he  has  a  great  number  of 
wives.  To  their  notion  he  is  simply  a  chief  with  larger  powers. 
They  believe  in  a  future  life  and  look  upon  dreams  as  realities, 
predictions  of  what  will  come  in  the  future.  Their  idea  of  a 
spirit  is  not  of  an  immaterial  thing;  for  instance,  they  say  the 
shadow  of  a  man  is  his  spirit.  When  they  want  to  kill  a  man 
they  drive  a  spear  through  his  shadow.  They  think  the  sun  is 
an  enemy  of  man;  in  the  morning  all  the  hills  are  covered  with  a 
fog,  and  the  natives  say  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  has  removed 
the  mountain.  When  the  fog  disappears  they  say  the  spirit  has 
replaced  the  mountain.  They  do  not  see  any  logical  order  in 
nature,  it  all  happens  to  be  different  manifestations  of  the  spirit. 
Their  idea  is  that  the  spirits  are  always  at  war.  Storms  and 
famines  and  all  that  destroys  human  life,  or  is  in  any  way  un- 
favorable, is  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  spirits.  Formerly 
death  was  frequently  inflicted  for  witchcraft,  but  under  the 
control  of  the  government  this  has  largely  disappeared.  If  a 
chief  died  usually  the  wives  were  suspected  and  it  was  not  un- 
common to  have  all  of  them  court-martialed  and  after  their 
bones  were  broken,  especially  the  bones  of  the  legs,  the  chief's 
grave  was  enlarged  and  all  of  his  wives  were  buried  with  him. 

My  post  is  at  Baza,  Manteke,  in  the  Lower  Congo,  where  we 
have  been  living  in  a  village  of  about  six  hundred  people.  I 
have  found  the  natives  at  all  times  easy  to  get  along  with. 
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Travelling  in  the  "bush"  cost  me  one  franc  a  mile,  the  journeys 
being  made  in  a  hammock  carried  by  two  natives  on  their  shoul- 
ders. It  is  necessary  to  take  four  additional  men,  or  six  in  all, 
if  one  wishes  to  make  about  twenty  miles  a  day.  With  a  dozen 
men  the  traveller  can  cover  about  thirty  miles  a  day. 

The  native  thinks  that  in  looks  he  is  far  superior  to  the 
white  people  and  he  has  a  custom,  not  of  tatooing,  but  of  scari- 
fying himself,  so  as  to  increase  his  beauty.  The  mutilation  is 
generally  confined  to  the  face,  forehead,  shoulder  or  arm  and 
is  accomplished  by  puncturing  the  skin  and  putting  in  the  juice 
from  poisonous  berries.  This  raises  a  ridge  or  lump,  but  it  is 
not  colored  as  in  the  case  of  tatooing.  Another  custom  is  that  of 
filing  the  teeth  until  they  are  very  short,  and  as  a  result  few  of 
the  people  have  good  teeth. 

The  average  wage  is  five  francs  a  month  where  the  employee 
is  fed  and  from  six  to  twelve  francs  a  month  if  he  feeds  himself. 
Skilled  laborers  are  paid  from  three  to  four  francs  a  day.  In 
industrial  work  their  attention  has  been  turned  by  the  mission- 
aries to  carpentry  and  cabinet-making  and  as  a  consequence 
many  of  the  natives  build  houses  and  make  furniture  very  well. 
They  always  take  plenty  of  time,  but  their  work  is  well  done.  The 
native  lumber  is  a  hard  wood  resembling  mahogany  and  it 
darkens  with  age. 

The  natives  telegraph  by  the  us  of  drums  and  can  communi- 
cate in  this  way  five  or  six  miles.  In  the  Upper  Congo  near  the 
lakes,  on  a  still  evening,  the  voice  of  a  native  can  be  heard  for 
three  miles. 

The  people  live  mostly  on  peanuts  and  plantains  with  some 
game,  such  as  birds,  buffalo,  deer,  wild  pig,  goats  and  chicken. 
As  a  rule  each  family  has  one  hen.  A  person  could  make  money 
if  he  would  invest  in  a  few  chickens,  because  of  the  demand  for 
chicken  meat  and  eggs;  chickens  weighing  from  one  to  two 
pounds  sell  for  three  or  four  francs  each. 

The  natives  make  an  intoxicating  wine  from  the  nuts  of  the 
palm  tree ;  coffee  grows  wild,  but  the  natives  do  not  drink  it.  The 
natives  also  indulge  to  a  very  large  extent  in  imported  liquors 
and  are  easily  intoxicated.  As  with  the  American  Indian  so 
with  the  natives  of  the  Congo  state,  liquor  has  a  very  degrading 
effect  and  is  much  more  injurious  than  to  a  white  man. 
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On  account  of  the  intense  heat  the  helmet  is  quite  generally 
worn  and  the  clothing  is  usually  of  white  drill,  linen  or  khaki. 
Europeans  have  to  be  very  careful  about  exposing  themselves 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  They  have  also  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  mosquitoes,  which  flourish  in  very  large  numbers. 
The  African  sand  fly,  scorpion  and  poisonous  spiders  also 
abound,  and  the  newcomer  soon  learns  that  he  must  never  step 
with  his  bare  feet  even  upon  the  floor  of  his  own  room.  There 
are  no  wells  and  the  Europeans  rely  upon  rain  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  raising  rubber  and 
palm  oil,  in  both  of  which  industries  much  progress  has  been 
made. 

Despite  the  alarming  stories  to  the  contrary,  the  native  is 
not  abused  and  the  government  is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
help  the  people  in  their  struggle  toward  civilization.  About 
thirty  dispensaries  have  been  established  by  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment for  the  treatment  of  the  sleeping  sickness  and  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  welfare  of  the  natives  is  being  guarded.  The 
problems  presented,  though,  are  difficult  in  the  extreme  and 
there  is  many  a  surprise  in  store  for  the  American  and  European 
who  makes  his  first  visit  to  this  far  away  land. 


BRYAN  M.  RILEY,   A.  M.,  M.  D.,  who  intro- 
duced principal  speaker  at  Commencement. 


MR.  VICTOR  SEYMOUR,   Deputy  Clerk  of 
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FEE  SPLITTING. 

Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


a 
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HE  Nebraska  Legislature  at  the  session  just  closed 
enacted  Senate  File  310,  which  is  entitled:  "An  Act 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  physician  or  surgeon  to 
whom  a  patient  is  sent  for  treatment  to  divide  fees  or 
pay  commissions. "  The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  physician  or  surgeon 
to  divide  fees  with,  or  to  promise  to  pay  a  part  of  his 
fee  to,  or  pay  a  commission  to  any  other  physician 
or  surgeon  or  person  who  calls  him  in  consultation 
or  sends  patients  to  him  for  treatment  or  operation.  Any  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  who  pays  or  receives  any  money  prohibited  by 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  to  the  patient  for  the 
full  amount  received,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  pre- 
vent any  physician  or  surgeon  from  paying  an  actual  assistant 
for  his  services  as  such  assistant.' ' 

Though  for  some  time  there  has  been  a  well  defined  opposi- 
tion to  fee-splitting  among  reputable  medical  practitioners,  the 
law  just  passed  represents  the  first  legislation  upon  the  subject 
in  Nebraska.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  decided  cases  in 
which  the  precise  point  covered  by  the  Nebraska  Statute  has 
been  discussed,  but  there  is  probably  little  doubt  as  to  the  right 
of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  to  enact  such  a 
measure.  A  case  involving  an  analogous  situation  was  decided 
in  Arkansas  on  January  27,  1906.  The  title  of  the  case  is 
Thompson  versus  Van  Lear,  and  it  is  reported  in  77  Ark.  506,  92 
Southwestern  773,  5  L.  K.  A.,  N.  S.  588.  This  case,  in  addition 
to  involving  the  right  of  the  State  to  place  under  a  ban  physi- 
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cians  who  are  engaged  in  what  is  known  in  the  profession  as 
"The  Commission  Business,''  is  also  interesting  because  it 
represents  one  of  the  very  few  if  not  the  only  case  involving 
such  a  point  decided  by  a  court  of  last  resort.  The  following 
language  of  the  report  indicates  not  only  the  precise  point  upon 
which  the  case  turned,  but  also  lays  down  correctly  the  general 
rule  governing  such  cases : 

"In  1903  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  forbidding  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  solicit 
patients  by  paid  agents.     Congress,  which  claims  jurisdiction 
over  a  portion  of  the  Hot  Springs  reservation,  has  also  provided 
by  statute  that  physicians  before  prescribing  the  water  of  the 
springs  shall  be  registered  with  the  superintendent  of  the  reser- 
vation, but  that  no  physician  shall  be  allowed  to  register  who  has 
been  engaged  in  soliciting  patronage  through  the  medium  of 
paid  agents.     To  aid  the  officers  of  the  law  to  enforce  these 
provisions  against  the  practice  of  soliciting  patients  by  hired 
agents,  a  number  of  the  physicians  of  Hot  Springs  formed  an 
association  called  the  "Visitors'  Protective  Association."    The 
meetings  of  this  association  were  public,  membership  in  it  was 
open  to  all  physicians  of  the  city,  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  members.     The  chief  purpose  of 
the  association,  as  before  stated,  was  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
practice  among  certain  physicians  of  soliciting  patients  by  hired 
agents  or  "drumming"  as  it  was  called;  the  members  of  the 
association  believing  that  this  method  of  securing  patronage  was 
not  only  illegal  and  unprofessional,  but  that  it  was  highly  in- 
jurious both  to  the  profession  and  the  general  public.     The 
efforts  of  the  association  to  suppress  this  evil  were  not  directed 
specially  against  plaintiff  or  any  particular  physician  or  school 
of  medicine.    On  the  contrary,  the  agent  or  detective  of  the  asso- 
ciation employed  to  look  up  evidence  against  physicians  vio- 
lating these  statutes  was  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  to 
the  officers  of  the  law  evidence  against  every  physician  who  was 
guilty  of  such  practice,  without  regard  to  who  he  was,  or  whether 
he  was  a  member  of  the  association  or  not.    The  evidence  shows 
that  the  plaintiff,  Van  Lear,  was  not  permitted  to  register  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  reservation  as  one  of  the 
physicians  authorized  to  use  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs,  or  to 
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prescribe  the  use  thereof  by  his  patients.  The  reason  for  this 
refusal  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  register  was  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  solicited  patients  by  hired  agents,  though  it  is 
not  shown  that  the  defendants  were  responsible  for  this  act  of 
the  federal  authorities.  But  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff  employed 
to  look  up  evidence  against  physicians,  it  seems,  discovered 
evidence  against  Van  Lear  tending  to  show  that  he  was  guilty 
of  hiring  agents  to  solicit  patients  for  him,  and  that  he  was 
prescribing  the  waters  of  the  springs  to  his  patients  without 
being  registered,  and  he  reported  this  evidence  to  the  officers, 
which  resulted  in  prosecutions  against  Van  Lear,  and  injury  to 
his  business  as  a  physician.  Van  Lear  thereupon  brought  this 
action  in  equity  against  M.  G.  Thompson  and  other  members  of 
the  association  to  enjoin  them  from  further  prosecutions  or 
interference  with  his  business.  On  the  hearing  the  chancellor 
held  that  the  law  prohibiting  physicians  from  soliciting  patron- 
age by  hired  agents  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  He  further 
held  that  the  act  of  the  state  legislature  ceding  jurisdiction  to 
the  United  States  over  part  of  the  Hot  Springs  reservation  was 
void  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  accept 
such  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  could  not  legislate  and  make 
penal  the  act  of  a  physician  in  prescribing  the  hot  waters  of  the 
reservation  for  his  patients.     This  appeal  brings  his  decision 

before  us  for  review 

So  as  before  stated,  the  main  question  is  whether  the  state 
law  is  valid  or  not.  Counsel  for  appellee  has  argued  with  much 
earnestness  that  laws  of  this  kind  are  unwise,  and  he  quotes 
from  Herbert  Spencer  who  says  in  his  Social  Statics  that  there 
are  no  sound  reasons  why  the  principles  of  free  trade  should 
not  be  extended  to  medical  advice  and  practice.  The  drift  of 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Spencer  can  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  therefrom:  "All  measures  which  tend  to  put 
ignorance  upon  a  par  with  wisdom  inevitably  check  the  growth 
of  wisdom.  Acts  of  parliament  to  save  silly  people  from  the 
evil  which  putting  faith  in  empirics  may  entail  on  them  do  this, 
and  are  therefore  bad.  It  is  best  to  let  the  foolish  man  suffer 
the  penalty  of  his  foolishness.  For  the  pain,  he  must  bear  it  as  he 
can;  for  the  experience,  he  must  treasure  it  up  and  act  more 
rationally  in  the  future.  To  others,  as  well  as  to  himself,  will  his 
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case  be  a  warning.  And  by  multiplication  of  such  warnings  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  generated  a  caution  corresponding  to  the  danger 
to  be  shunned."  Social  Statics,  205.  There  is  no  doubt  some 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  best  for  the  law  to  give  too 
much  aid,  for  people  should  be  taught  self  reliance.  But  this 
argument  is  one  that  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  and 
not  to  the  court.  If  followed  to  its  logical  end,  it  would  result 
in  allowing  everyone  to  practice  medicine  who  wished  to  do  so, 
and  that  is  in  effect  what  the  author  contends  should  be  done. 
But  however  well  that  may  sound  as  a  theoretical  proposition,  it 
does  not  work  well  in  actual  practice,  if  we  judge  by  the  statutes 
of  the  different  states,  for  there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  union 
that  does  not  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  by  requiring 
some  showing  of  qualification  before  a  license  to  practice  is 
granted.  The  tendency  is  toward  raising  the  standard  for  admis- 
sion to  practice  rather  than  lowering  it. 

But  as  before  stated,  those  are  questions  for  the  legislature, 
and  not  for  the  courts.  The  legislature  has  acted  in  this  matter, 
and  whether  the  law  be  wise  or  foolish  the  courts  must  enforce 
it  if  it  be  valid.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  valid  law  is,  as  before 
stated,  the  only  question  we  can  consider.  The  learned  Chan- 
cellor, in  a  well  written  opinion  held  that  it  is  not  a  valid  law 
for  the  reason  that  in  his  judgment  it  was  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  physicians;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
concur  in  this  conclusion.  Under  its  police  power  the  state  has 
a  right  to  prohibit  things  that  are  hurtful  to  the  comfort,  safety 
and  welfare  of  society.  It  is  now  well  settled  that  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power  the  state  may  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and 

surgery The  law  in  question  concerns  the  public  health  over 

which  the  police  power  has  the  fullest  sway,  for  health  being  the 
sine  qua.non  of  all  personal  enjoyment,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  the  state,  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  quotes  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as 
saying  that  "if  the  whole  of  materia  medica  were  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  mankind,  and  all 
the  worse  for  the  fishes."  We  do  not  dispute  this  statement,  for 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  legis- 
lature had  something  of  the  kind  in  mind  when  it  passed  this 
act.    It  may  have  thought  that  the  people  are  too  much  inclined 
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to  imagine  themselves  in  ill  health,  too  prone  to  consult  doctors 
and  take  medicine  any  way,  without  being  urged  to  do  so  by 
hired  agents.  If  it  is  true  as  the  "eminent  medical  authority" 
quoted  by  counsel  says,  "that  out  of  twenty-four  serious  cases 
of  disease,  three  could  not  be  cured  by  the  best  remedies,  three 
might  be  benefited,  and  the  rest  would  get  well  any  way, ' '  if  this 
be  true,  is  it  not  better  as  a  rule  to  ' '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs ' ' 
and  let  nature  take  her  course.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the 
conscientious  physician  would  give  that  advice  to  his  patient  in 
a  case  where  he  needed  no  medicine.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
physician  would  hire  an  agent  to  drum  up  patients  for  him,  only 
to  say  to  them :  "Go  thy  way,  thou  dost  not  need  a  physician. ' ' 
A  physician  who  has  secured  a  patient  by  means  of  a  hired 
agent  has  paid  out  a  certain  sum  to  obtain  his  patient,  and  is 
under  a  strong  temptation  to  put  him  through  a  course  of  treat- 
ment, whether  he  needs  it  or  not,  in  order  to  get  his  money  back, 
and  make  him  a  profit  on  his  investment.  And  therein  lies  a 
danger  to  the  public  from  such  a  practice.  When  a  physician 
obtains  patients  in  that  way,  he  in  effect  buys  them,  just  as  if 
he  said  to  the  agent,  "I  will  pay  you  a  certain  sum  for  every 
patient  you  send  me;"  or  "I  will  pay  you  a  certain  fee  out  of 
the  money  I  receive  from  each  patient  you  send  me."  Now  we 
do  not  think  prudent  people  would  wish  to  submit  to  the  advice 
of  a  physician  who  had  paid  out  money  to  get  them  under  his 
treatment.  To  be  successful  the  agent  would  necessarily  have 
to  keep  his  interest  in  the  transaction  secret  from  the  patient, 
and  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  such  a  method  of  securing  patients 
would  very  often  result  in  imposition  and  fraud  on  the  patient, 
and  in  inducing  many  people  to  take  treatment  who  do  not 
need  it. 

As  we  have  stated,  even  persons  of  good  health  are  often 
prone  to  imagine  themselves  in  need  of  medicine.  If  it  is  unsafe 
to  allow  such  persons  to  be  solicited  by  hired  agents  to  take 
what  they  do  not  need,  how  much  worse  is  it  to  expose  the  sick 
to  such  influences.  A  man  or  woman  who  is  laboring  under  a 
bodily  disease  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  easily  imposed 
on  than  one  who  possesses  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The 
mind  of  the  sick  man,  like  his  body,  is  in  an  abnormal  condition. 
He  is  inclined  to  grasp  at  shadows,  and  to  pursue  the  wind,  and 
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is  easily  misled  into  paying  for  medical  treatment  that  lie  does 
not  need.  The  man  who  is  induced  by  an  agent  to  buy  goods  of 
a  merchant  can  see  the  goods  and  judge  of  their  quality  before 
paying  his  money ;  but  the  sick  man  must  take  the  treatment  for 
which  he  pays  as  a  matter  of  faith.  As  to  whether  he  will  be 
benefited  or  not  he  can  only  conjecture.  He  can  only  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  submits  by  its  consequent 
results,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
for  the  causes  which  lead  to  health  or  disease  are  often  obscure. 
They  elude  even  the  trained  mind  of  the  physician,  and  much 
more  easily  that  of  the  patient. 

The  objections  which  we  have  stated  to  this  method  of 
securing  patients,  the  temptations  to  which  it  would  subject  the 
physician,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  would  expose  the  patient, 
show  a  wide  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  merchant  who 
drums  for  custom  by  hired  agents,  and  that  of  a  physician  who 
seeks  patronage  in  the  same  way.  The  business  of  the  physician 
directly  affects  the  public  health,  and  it  does  not  follow  because 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  others  may  solicit  trade 
through  hired  agents  that  a  physician  may  do  the  same  thing. 

The  legislature  has  forbidden  the  physician  to  do  so,  and 
there  are,  in  our  opinion,  sound  reasons  upon  which  to  base  the 
distinction.  The  law  thus  undertakes  to  protect  the  physician 
from  the  tempation  and  the  patient  from  the  danger  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed  by  such  a  practice.  When  we  consider 
how  easy  it  would  be  in  many  cases  for  the  professional  drummer 
to  impose  on  sick  people,  and  even  on  those  who  are  well,  and 
induce  them  to  submit  to  treatment  which  they  do  not  need, 
when  we  consider  that  a  physician  who  had  paid  for  a  patient 
would  be  under  a  strong  temptation  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his 
investment,  and  to  give  and  charge  for  treatment  whether  the 
patient  needed  it  or  not,  when  we  consider  the  fraud  and  impo- 
sition that  would  be  encouraged  by  such  a  method  of  securing 
patients — we  easily  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  law  wisely 
prohibits  a  physician  from  seeking  patronage  by  means  of  paid 
agents.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  regulation  clearly  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  impose  upon  those  who  practice 
medicine,  and  that  this  statute  is  valid,  at  least  to  that  extent." 
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ALF  a  century  or  so  ago  the  above  title  would  have 
been  innocent  enough.  Up  to  that  time  in  the  history 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin  the  phrase  '  sight  reading, '  or 
'reading  at  sight,'  though  something  of  a  misnomer, 
had  but  one  meaning.  It  was  used  only  to  designate 
the  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  a  passage  not 
previously  prepared  by  the  pupils  nor  explained  by 
the  teacher.  In  reality  it  meant  'translation  at  sight,' 
and  in  this  sense,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  must 
now  take  it. 

More  recently,  however,  when  a  zeal  for  modernizing  mat- 
ters pedagogical  had  got  abroad,  'reading  at  sight'  came  to  mean 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  just  what  it  says,  and  with  this  mean- 
ing it  has  been  made  a  rallying  point  in  the  debate  on  the  aim  of 
Latin  study  in  the  schools.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  discussion 
of  'reading  at  sight'  must  take  account  of  the  two-fold  denotation 
of  the  phrase  and  of  all  its  connotation  as  well.  It  is  with  this 
understanding  and,  we  may  admit,  precisely  because  of  it  that 
we  take  up  the  discussion  here,  not  intending  to  say  anything 
new,  but  merely  to  emphasize  a  few  ideas  which,  while  never 
old,  are  often  too  readily  forgotten.  The  discussion  will  have 
reference  exclusively  to  conditions  in  the  high  school. 

One  sense  in  which  'reading  Latin  at  sight'  is  used  has  been 
explained.  In  the  other  sense,  which  we  prefer  to  discuss  first, 
the  phrase  denotes  the  direct  interpretation  of  a  classical  Latin 
selection  without  the  aid  of  translation.  The  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  passage  are  caught  up  immediately  from  the  original 
words  in  which  they  were  expressed,  not  through  the  medium 
of  a  rendition  into  the  vernacular.  The  pupil  feels  or  should 
feel  it  all  just  as  he  would  feel  a  similar  passage  of  English.  In 
this  sense,  as  we  remarked  above,  'reading  at  sight'  means  just 
what  it  says. 


*Professor  of  the  Classics,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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When  the  reaction  set  in  against  placing  nndne  emphasis 
npon  grammatical  analysis  in  the  stndy  of  the  classics  it  was 
natural  that  the  advocates  of  the  change  should,  like  most 
reformers,  sin  on  the  other  side.  Only  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  grammar  study  was  now  to  be  required.  The  one  important 
thing  was  to  read,  and  read  much.  No  longer  was  the  student 
to  wait  a  half  dozen  years  or  more  before  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate Latin  as  Latin.  He  was  to  acquire  the  ability  almost  at  the 
outset,  not  indeed  by  dissecting  the  writings  of  Virgil,  Caesar 
and  Cicero,  but  simply  by  reading  them.  Of  course,  he  was  to 
make  some  conscious  efforts  in  certain  directions.  Setting  aside 
mere  grammatical  analysis  he  was  to  fill  his  memory  with  pic- 
tures of  Latin  word  order  side  by  side  with  images  of  their 
significance,  the  obvious  purpose  being  that,  when  again  he 
should  come  upon  words  and  phrases  similarly  grouped,  he 
would  be  able  to  grasp  their  meaning  directly.  His  mind  should 
be  like  that  of  a  child  learning  its  first  words  from  its  mother's 
lips,  purely  receptive  and  imitative.  In  this,  it  was  thought,  he 
would  be  going  back  to  nature's  own  methods.  It  was  all  to  be  a 
process  of  direct  interpretation,  not  of  objective  study. 

That  the  new  idea  should  have  been  espoused  by  so  large 
a  number  of  teachers  will  not  surprise  us  if  we  consider  how 
strongly  it  appealed  to  certain  very  human  instincts.  But,  how- 
ever genuine  may  have  been  the  desire  of  its  originators  to 
improve  our  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  the  system,  at  least  as 
urged  for  the  secondary  school,  fails  to  command  our  approval, 
for  two  very  simple  reasons.  It  is  both  impracticable  and  unde- 
sirable. 

Right  here  we  must  make  one  point  emphatically  clear.  The 
old  quarrel  between  the  academic  and  the  commercial  world  has 
never  shaped  itself  into  the  question  whether  the  study  of  Latin 
is  indispensable  for  the  brighter  pupils.  On  our  side  it  has  been 
contended,  and  we  must  ever  so  contend,  that  no  high  school 
student  can  afford  to  omit  the  study  of  Latin.  And,  if  we  are 
to  make  good  our  contention,  our  methods  of  teaching  Latin 
must  be  adapted  to  the  abilities  not  of  a  few  leaders  but,  within 
due  limits,  to  those  of  the  entire  class.  Bearing  this  prominently 
in  mind,  then,  we  think  we  may  safely  question  the  feasibility  of 
the  reformed  plan  of  procedure. 

Like  true  enthusiasts  with  the  vision  of  the  millenium  before 
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them  the  advocates  of  this  thirty  day  method  have  overlooked 
the  hard  facts  of  practical  experience.  If  we  would  have  our 
pupils  read  Latin  as  they  read  English,  and  interpret  it  as 
rapidly,  unconsciously  and  thoroughly,  we  must  first  make  them 
so  familiar  with  individual  words  that  a  single  glance  will  suffice 
to  call  forth  their  whole  meaning.  But,  with  all  our  drill  and 
repetition,  how  fortunate  do  we  not  rate  ourselves  if,  after  two 
years  of  Latin  teaching,  we  have  succeeded  by  the  crude  mech- 
anism of  local  memory  in  storing  the  average  pupil 's  mind  with 
a  few  hundred  Latin  words  together  with  but  a  single  English 
equivalent  for  each !  And  a  knowledge  of  words  is  not  half  the 
necessary  equipment.  There  are  the  rules  as  well  as  the  vag- 
aries of  declension  and  conjugation.  There  are  all  the  variations 
of  tense  and  mood  and  voice.  There  are,  moreover,  all  the 
multifarious  syntactic  arrangements  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
force.  That  every  turn  of  this  preliminary  training  must  be 
gone  through,  even  when  the  goal  is  a  mere  subjective  knowledge 
of  Latin,  will  surely  be  admitted  by  our  enthusiastic  friends; 
yet,  of  the  prodigious  amount  of  time  which  the  initiated  know 
to  be  requisite  for  it  their  promises  seem  to  take  no  account. 

It  must  be  remembered,  likewise,  that  this  preparation  for 

reading  Latin  as  Latin,  cannot  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of 

everything  else.    The  friends  of  direct  interpretation  themselves 

will  admit  that  some  time  must  be  devoted  to  that  unrivalled 

means  of  learning  to  write  one's  mother  tongue  correctly  and 

idiomatically.    In  addition  to  the  study  of  Latin  the  average  high 

1  student  taking  an  average  course  will  have  several  other 

king  demands  upon  his  attention  and  time.     The 

aires  the  ability  to  read  Latin  as  Latin  in  the 

vex,.  his  devotion  to  that  study.     Where  will  he, 

under  orcii,.  "rcumstances,  find  the  necessary  time?     The 

plan  might  be  practicable  if  he  were  to  give  himself  to  the  study 

of  Latin  exclusively;  but  who  would  push  a  high  school  student 

into  so  narrow  a  corner? 

Tr»  cr^ife  of  all  this,  however,  it  is  asserted  that  the  new  idea 

ut  into  thorough  practice.     To  judge  from  certain 

in  the  sphere  of  classical  education  we  are  inclined 

that  this  is  true.     During  the  comparatively  short 

period  in  which  the  reform  movement  has  been  working  its  way 
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the  development  of  the  annotated  text — or,  rather,  of  annota- 
tions of  texts — has  been  marvelous.  Simultaneously,  too,  the 
complaint  has  sprung  up  everywhere  that  the  quality  of  prepar- 
atory Latin  training  has  sadly  deteriorated.  These  as  well  as 
other  serious  consequences  were  bound  to  appear.  When  it  was 
seen  that  the  dream — at  least  as  far  as  it  was  a  dream  about  the 
possibilities  of  students  in  the  high  schools — could  not,  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  be  realized  in  the  short  space  desired,  a 
very  simple  expedient  was  hit  upon.  As  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  shape  of  the  long  preliminary  training  could  not  be  pushed 
aside,  a  rapid  detour  was  attempted.  But  the  uphill  road  was 
never  regained. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  system  could  actually  be  fol- 
lowed with  success  we  should  still  fail  to  be  drawn  to  it  because 
it  is  fundamentally  undesirable.  As  advocated  in  many  quarters 
at  the  present  day  it  aims  solely  at  acquainting  the  student  with 
the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  "I  hold,  therefore/ '  says  a 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Classical  Journal,  "that  our 
supreme  duty  as  Latin  teachers  is  to  train  our  pupils  to  read 
(and  that  means  to  enjoy  and  be  educated  by)  the  literature  of 
ancient  Rome."  If  he  had  omitted  the  telling  word  'supreme' 
we  should  gladly  assent  to  the  same  article  of  belief,  for  we  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  study  of  Latin  literature  as  a  means 
of  broadening  the  sympathies  and  cultivating  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  our  pupils.  But  we  so  far  differ  from  the  writer  that  we 
consider  as  our  supreme  duty  what  to  him  is  a  fault.  He  says 
later,  "High  school  and  college  alike  train  students  to  translate 
Latin  into  English.  They  do  not — to  our  shame  be  it  confessed 
— train  to  read  Latin.  Now  there  may  be  a  vast  deal  of  mental 
discipline  in  keeping  your  eye  busily  skimming  from  line  to  line, 
picking  up  here  a  nominative,  there  a  verb,  and  yonder  an  adverb 
or  an  adjective,  the  while  your  memory  is  feverishly  overhauling 
its  stock  in  search  of  apt  equivalents,  and  your  tongue  is  nimbly 
pronouncing  an  English  sentence  that  will  almost,  if  not  quite, 
parse;  but  all  this  is  isn't  reading  Latin,  nor  alas!  does  it  even 

lead  to  reading  Latin.    It  doesn't  lead  to  anything  much " 

Translation  of  Latin  into  English  does  not  lead  to  much! 
Well,  of  course,  one  must  have  received  the  advantages  which 
it  imparts  and  realize  that  he  owes  them  to  it  if  he  would  under- 
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stand  what  it  leads  to.  It  leads,  for  one  thing,  as  nothing  else 
does,  to  the  " power  to  enjoy  and  be  educated  by"  Latin  litera- 
ture. It  leads  above  all  things  to  a  "vast  deal  of  mental  dis- 
cipline.'7 If  it  did  not  it  would  long  since  have  disappeared 
from  our  school  programs ;  for  how  else  has  Latin  managed  to 
vindicate  its  superior  claim  to  a  place  in  the  high  school  curric- 
ulum than  by  an  appeal  to  its  unrivaled  disciplinary  power! 
When  the  teachers  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  High  School  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
Latin  rather  than  a  modern  language  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  commercial  course,  and  when  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Michigan  appeared  as  the  chief 
champion  of  Latin  (and  Greek)  as  a  preparation  for  his  school, 
they  were  hardly  influenced  by  the  reflection  that  the  student  of 
Latin  can  recount  the  details  of  Cicero's  defense  of  Archias  or 
of  his  arraignment  of  Verres.  We  feel  sure  that  to  them,  as 
to  us,  the  primary  value  of  the  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
grind  of  "picking  up  here  a  nominative,  there  a  verb  etc.,"  puts 
an  edge  on  the  pupil's  mental  faculties  which  will  enable  him  to 
carve  his  way  swiftly  and  unerringly  through  all  the  problems 
of  his  later  occupation.  But,  as  the  system  of  direct  interpre- 
tation frowns  upon  this  training,  whose  worth  only  those  who 
have  been  favored  with  it  can  rightly  estimate,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  that  system  is  set  down  here  as  fundamentally  unde- 
sirable. We  could  appreciate  the  deliverance  from  the  idolatry 
of  Latin  grammar  which  the  reformers  have  brought  us  if  they 
had  shown  more  discrimination  in  their  iconoclasm. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  meaning  of  'reading  at  sight,' 
and  call  it  more  properly  'translation  at  sight,'  we  find  that  we 
have  a  far  more  legitimate  process  to  deal  with.  Besides  the 
thorough,  systematic  study  of  a  few  of  the  more  worthy  selec- 
tions of  the  classics,  (combined  with  careful,  idiomatic  trans- 
lation if  we  are  to  make  good  the  assurance  that  Latin  study  is 
the  most  efficient  aid  to  a  mastery  of  English,)  a  respectable  high 
school  course  in  Latin  must  embrace  some,  at  least,  of  the  long 
list  of  other  readings.  But,  as  in  this  matter  again  time  is  the 
determining  factor,  these  latter  can  be  read  only  cursorily,  and 
it  is  here  that  'translation  at  sight'  finds  its  own  place.  Obviously 
we  are  not  speaking  here  of  the  first  years  of  Latin  study.  There 
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can  be  no  question  of  translation  at  sight  in  the  absence  of  a 
painfully  thorough  grammatical  discipline.  To  quote  Professor 
Bennet:  "It  is  with  learning  to  read  a  classical  language,  as  it 
is  with  learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument.  The  technique 
of  the  art  cannot  be  neglected,  and  he  who  is  the  most  perfect 
master  of  technique  will  be  surest  of  making  a  player  in  the 
end — at  least  he  will  never  make  a  player  witliout  it.  So  in 
reading  Latin  the  process  is  not  one  of  divination,  but  of  sober 
inference  from  positive  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
the  force  of  inflections,  word  order,  and  the  subtleties  of  syntax; 
and  no  one  who  is  not  master  of  these  can  any  more  translate  at 
sight,  than  he  can  read  music  at  sight  without  having  previously 
mastered  the  technique  of  the  particular  instrument  on  which  he 
wishes  to  perform. " 

But  while,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  the  teacher  in  the 
first  years  of  Latin  cannot  occupy  his  pupils  in  translation  at 
sight,  except  in  occasional  lame  attempts,  he  has  entirely  in  his 
hands  the  possibility  of  the  advanced  teacher  ever  doing  so. 
He  must  give  his  pupils  a  severe  training  in  all  the  elements  of 
technique  which  Professor  Bennet  has  outlined  above.  Above 
all  must  he  train  them  to  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  principal 
verb  for  the  solution  of  the  whole  Latin  sentence.  Let  him  drill 
them  in  this  until  it  becomes  second  nature  to  them  in  their  first 
attack  upon  a  new  Latin  sentence  to  make  their  way  over  nouns, 
adjectives,  participle  and  infinitives  straight  to  a  finite  verb, 
and  from  this  central  point  of  vantage  take  in  the  rest  of  the 
view.  There  is  but  one  time  to  do  the  preparation  work  for 
'translation  at  sight'  and  that  is  in  the  very  first  years  of  Latin 
study.  If  it  is  done  then,  and  well  done,  the  work  of  the  teacher 
directing  the  advanced  work  is  comparatively  child's  play;  but 
if  it  be  neglected  at  that  time  the  later  effort  may  as  well  be 
given  up  altogether. 

Provided  that  teachers  are  not  tempted  to  rush  their  pupils 
through  parasangs  of  Latin  readings  'translation  at  sight'  will 
be  found  to  possess  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  'reading  at 
sight,'  without  at  the  same  time  making  itself  guilty  of  any  of 
the  offences  of  that  system. 
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fmm "™"|  HILOSOPHY  is  as  old  as  man.     Since  the  dawn  of 
J-*  speculative   reason   man   has   thought,   worked   and 

rman-Tnnw  argued  in  a  restless  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  ulti- 
mate causes  and  reasons  of  things.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  he  has  advanced,  retreated  and  moved 
forward  again  under  the  leadership  of  such  dis- 
tinguished scholars  as  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Fact  and  logic  have  been  his  weapons  and 
error  his  enemy.  Yet  dissension  has  never  been 
entirely  absent  from  the  ranks.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
appeared  leaders  that  would  forego. the  whole  expedition  and 
persuade  the  entire  army  of  the  uselessness  of  their  project. 
To  them  the  world  is  a  vari-colored  mirage  and  existence  a 
riddle. 

Such  a  man  is  the  present  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Born 
August  29,  1862,  in  Ghent,  he  studied  in  a  Jesuit  school,  then 
pursued  philosophy  and  law,  finally  settling  in  Paris  as  a  man 
of  letters.  Although  a  dramatist,  he  seems  to  have  gradually 
usurped  the  role  of  philosopher  and  aesthetician.  It  is  with 
Maeterlinck  the  philosopher  rather  than  the  dramatist  that  we 
are  primarily  concerned. 

And  yet  some  few  words  on  Maeterlinck  the  dramatist  may 
not  be  amiss.  Introduced  to  the  world  at  large  as  a  second 
Shakespeare,  he  has  provoked  an  unparalleled  storm  of  criti- 
cism, abuse  and  praise.  To  M.  Octave  Mirbeau,  he  is  truly  the 
Belgian  Shakespeare,  while  Max  Nordau  is  inclined  to  regard 
him  as  an  "imbecile  plagirist."  His  plays  though  dramatic  in 
form  and  in  some  scenes  almost  poetical,  are  so  steeped  in 
mysticism  that  the  reader  must  always  find  their  real  signifi- 
cance strangely  elusive.  In  many  passages  we  are  so  hopelessly 
at  sea  that  the  very  words  seem  to  take  on  new  and  unsuspected 
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meanings.  Even  the  characters  live  and  move  as  it  were  in  a 
land  of  dreams,  so  different  from  this  world  that  we  are  some- 
times forced  to  wonder  if  they  are  really  human  beings,  or  only 
types,  or  even  that!  As  one  of  our  dramatic  critics  aptly 
remarks,  "M.  Maeterlinck  as  a  dramatist  plays  an  instrument 
of  one  string.  He  can  present  one  character  alone,  the  sensi- 
tive, timid,  fascinating,  misunderstood,  doomed  being,  belonging 
only  half  to  this  world,  homesick  for  fairyland,  with  strange 
mental  deficiencies.  We  should  not  even  know  his  characters  if 
we  were  to  meet  them  on  the  street.  They  express  nothing;  they 
call  attention  rather  to  what  is  unexpressed  and  inexpressible.' 

But  to  the  thinking  of  many  Maeterlinck  appears  to  best 
advantage  in  his  essays,  for  it  is  here  that  he  presents  us  with 
his  mysterious  philosophy  of  life  and  assumes  the  generalship 
among  the  mystics  of  our  day.  His  "Le  Tresor  des  Humbles" 
is  at  once  the  summa  philosophiae,  and  the  gospel  of  mysticism. 
Yet  we  cannot  marvel  at  the  book  itself,  for  philosophers  as  a 
rule  must  write,  but  the  strange  and  inexplicable  part  is  the 
fact  that  Maeterlinck  endeavors  to  convey  by  means  of  it 
thoughts  which  at  the  same  time  he  claims  mere  words  can  never 
definitely  express.  "It  is  idle,"  says  he  in  his  essay  on  Silence, 
"  to  think  that  by  means  of  words  any  real  communications 
ever  pass  from  one  man  to  another.  The  lips  or  the  tongue  may 
represent  the  soul  even  as  a  cipher  or  a  number  may  represent 
a  picture  of  Memling;  but  from  the  moment  that  we  really  have 
something  to  say  to  each  other  we  are  compelled  to  hold  our 
peace."  Here  he  attaches  deep  meaning  to  presentiments, 
chance  meetings  and  casual  glances. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  essay,  "An  Awakening  of  the  Soul," 
that  M.  Maeterlinck  draws  back  the  veil  and  presents  to  us  the 
essence  of  his  doctrine  of  life  embellished  with  all  the  dreamy 
vagaries  of  an  oriental  philosophy.  Here  he  surrenders  himself 
completely  into  the  hands  of  hidden  forces.  He  would  have  us 
enter  upon  a  period  of  spiritual  resuscitation  and  nearness 
to  the  invisible  which  is  to  be  unequalled  since  the  time  of  the 
old  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  sages.  A  period  in  which  the  domina- 
tion of  the  soul  will  be  broadened  until  it  emerges  from  "the 
crushing  burden  of  matter  that  weighs  it  down"  and  stands 
forth  in  all  its  strange  strength.    He  would  have  soul  communi- 
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eating  with  soul  and  that,  moreover,  without  the  immediate  aid 
of  the  senses.  But  this  is  not  all !  A  transcendental  psychology 
that  "throws  light  on  the  direct  relation  of  soul  and  soul"  is  to 
dethrone  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  make  clear  to  us  all  our  hitherto 
unsuspected  relations.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "becoming  difficult  to 
cherish  hatred,  envy,  or  treachery  in  one's  heart,  secure  from 
observation;  for  the  souls  even  of  the  most  indifferent  are  in- 
cessantly keeping  vigil  around  us."  Science  and  present-day 
psychology  are  to  go  bankrupt  at  the  moment  of  this  awakening. 
Man  is  to  throw  his  compass  and  charts  overboard  and  resign 
himself  to  the  currents  and  winds  of  an  unknown  ocean.  The 
very  stars  by  which  he  set  his  course  are  to  be  lost  sight  of  and 
the  "inner  light"  alone  is  to  be  his  guide. 

As  is  evident  such  a  mystical  doctrine  cannot  commend 
itself  even  to  the  average  thinker.  We  of  today  are  essentially 
the  same  sort  of  intellectual  sentient  beings  as  were  our  an- 
cestors in  any  remote  period  of  past. history.  We  are  born  into 
this  world  in  the  same  manner;  we  love  and  hate,  laugh  and 
weep,  exist  and  perish,  as  did  our  forefathers  before  us.  True, 
electricity  and  kindred  marvelous  discoveries  of  science  do 
facilitate  matters,  but  they  cannot  change  the  nature  of  our  soul. 
As  man  was  in  the  beginning  so  is  he  now  and  so  will  he  always 
be,  a  creature  dependent  upon  material  things  and  material 
organs  to  assist  in  perceiving  them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  ideas 
of  the  invisible,  the  spiritual,  the  infinite,  but  such  abstract  ideas 
are  only  attained  by  analogies  and  comparisons,  or  in  other 
words,  by  the  aid  which  the  senses  and  the  imagination  afford  us. 

Now  were  the  theory  of  M.  Maeterlinck  to  crystalize 
into  reality,  then  man  would  cease  to  be  man  and  become  a  sort 
of  helpless  creature,  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  unseen  forces, 
his  destiny  fixed  from  eternity,  his  will  hampered  even  when  he 
thinks  it  most  free;  a  creature  brought  forth  from  darkness 
abiding  the  time  when  he  must  return  into  the  same  darkness; 
a  creature  to  whom  every  word,  every  action,  even  life  and  death 
itself  is  a  mystery. 

And  yet  a  tendency  so  universal  and  so  persistently  prev- 
alent among  all  peoples  in  all  times  as  is  mysticism,  must  have 
some  real  foundation.  The  human  intellect  has  naturally  a 
desire  for  the  infinite  truth,  and  the  human  will  for  the  infinite 
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good.  Man  soon  comes  to  realize  that  mere  created  things  can 
never  satisfy  this  longing,  and  in  his  finiteness  he  turns  to  and 
thirsts  after  the  infinite,  the  perfect.  His  soul  yearns  for  more 
truth  and  more  goodness  than  finite  things  of  this  earth  can 
supply.  It  is  precisely  here  that  M.  Maeterlinck,  lead  on  by  his 
sensitive  nature  and  passionate  longing  for  things  beyond  the 
ken  of  sense,  gives  way  to  the  feeling  and  imagination.  He 
dreams  of  an  Utopian  future  where  intuition  will  take  the  place 
of  reason,  where  soul  will  behold  soul,  unhampered  by  gross 
materialism;  where  shadow  will  give  way  to  sunlight  and  dark- 
ness to  the  splendor  of  noon. 

Such  a  doctrine  is  but  one  more  of  the  erroneous  theories 
in  philosophical  systems.  It  is  impracticable ;  it  is  alluring.  Today 
it  is  supported  by  the  hopes  of  the  frivolous  and  unthinking,  but 
tomorrow  M.  Maeterlinck  and  his  dreamy  idiosyncrasies  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  while  true  philosophy  will  march  on 
untrammelled. 


Greighton  College  ©^Law 
1913 
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A  SIGNIFICANT  GIFT. 


The  recent  gift  made  by  Dr.  Scott 
to  the  College  of  Medicine  is  sig- 
nificant not  only  because  it  emphasizes  the  success  attained  by  a 
Creighton  man,  but  especially  because  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
what  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  ripen  into  a  fixed  policy  of 
alumni  aid  for  the  various  colleges  of  the  university.  The  casual 
visitor  to  the  large  university  centers  of  the  east  is  impressed 
by  the  evidence  on  every  hand  of  alumni  activity,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  fine  thoughtfulness  of  those  who  have  profited 
by  their  education  should  not  be  duplicated  here. 

A  university  is  a  composite  institution  in  which  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  ought  to  co-operate  for  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  graduation  should  not  mark  the  end  of  a  stu- 
dent's active  interest  in  the  school  of  his  choice.  From  a  purely 
selfish  standpoint  he  should  strive  to  advance  the  reputation  of 
his  institution  and  strengthen  its  resources,  thus  enhancing  the 
value  of  his  own  diploma;  but  from  the  higher  standpoint  of 
service  he  should  take  a  keen  interest  in  his  alma  mater  and 
contribute  his  mite  towards  its  development. 

Loyalty  to  a  good  cause  is  always  commendable  and  appre- 
ciation is  characteristic  of  a  gentleman.  Both  of  these  fine  traits 
are  shown  to  advantage  in  alumni  aid,  and  whatever  makes  for 
university  advance  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  sound  the  depths  of  learning  in  institu- 
tions which  owe  their  origin  to  the  generosity  of  broad-minded 
men  who  craved  an  opportunity  for  larger  service.  Creighton 
University  presents  such  an  inspiring  spectacle;  her  founders 
were  eager  to  spread  the  blessings  of  education  and  the  work 
they  commenced  deserves  to  live. 

But  in  these  days  of  large  development  and  ever-increasing 
expense  for  education  a  university  ambitious  to  attain  its  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  must  have  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
largest  possible  circle  of  friends.  Hence  the  alumni  may  well 
understand  the  immense  possibilities  which  lie  within  their  reach 
be  looked  to  for  help.     Nor  will  they  need  urging  when  they 
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if  they  but  organize  and  each  contributes  even  a  little  help, 
whether  by  his  financial  or  moral  support.  Both  are  necessary 
for  the  fullest  growth,  and  when  moral  support  takes  tangible 
form  in  financial  outlay,  as  in  the  case  of  this  latest  gift,  then  may 
the  friends  of  an  institution  be  proud  and  count  confidently  upon 
the  good  effects  of  such  a  salutary  example. 

Dr.  Scott  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  in  this 
commendable  work  at  Creighton,  so  far  as  the  alumni  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  history  of  other  institutions  shows  that  the  splen- 
did example  which  he  has  set  will  be  long  cherished  as  one  of 
the  finest  fruits  of  that  loyalty  and  appreciation  which  should 
bind  every  alumnus  to  his  alma  mater. 


t^™tt  i  -m^  tta  i  The  commencement  season  is  proverbially 
FORWARD  HO!        ,  „    £  .  ,.  ^  i 

lull  ot  congratulation,  encouragement  and 

high  hope.  The  graduates  themselves  deserve  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  close  of  their  study  and  quite  naturally,  with 
congratulation  goes  encouragement  by  interested  friend s^-high 
hope  logically  follows.  For  the  moment,  the  prospect  is  roseate ; 
there  is  no  time  for  thought  of  failure  or  disappointment,  and 
the  graduate  is  indulged  to  his  heart's  content;  the  hour  is  his 
and  none  would  mar  his  joy. 

Not  only  does  the  graduate  rejoice  but  his  institution  as 
well,  for  commencement  not  only  marks  the  end  of  preliminary 
struggle  for  the  student  but  it  is  also  a  mile  stone  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  It  is  the  big  day  of  the  scholastic  year  and  toward 
its  proper  celebration  every  effort  is  directed.  On  this  day  of 
days,  the  finished  product  of  the  year  is  presented  to  the  public 
and  the  service  of  the  school  to  the  state  is  emphasized. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  commencement  is  proverbially 
filled  with  congratulation,  encouragement  and  high  hope,  for  the 
institution  as  well  as  the  graduate ;  it  marks  the  end  of  struggle, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  larger  contribution  to  the  common 
good. 

Creighton  is  justly  proud  of  its  recent  commencement  at 
which  degrees  were  conferred  upon  ninety-four  graduates.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bach- 
elor of  Pharmacy,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and  state 
teachers '  certificates,  the  total  number  of  degrees  to  be  conferred 
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during  the  year  being  nearly  two  hundred,  the  largest  number 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  power  for  good  of  an  indi- 
vidual properly  equipped  is  almost  unlimited,  and  having 
labored  long  and  hard,  the  University  hopes  the  Class 
of  1913  will  illustrate  the  much  magnified  possibilities  for  good 
of  concerted  effort  by  those  who  have  been  trained  together  in 
an  institution  whose  sole  aim  is  service.  Then  will  this  com- 
mencement have  deserved  indeed  to  be  for  graduate  and  Uni- 
versity alike  a  time  of  congratulation,  encouragement  and  high 

hope. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR.  The  recent  general   commence- 

ment,  mariang  the  end  or  the 
school  year  in  the  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
graphically  illustrated  the  University's  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon weal  in  the  persons  of  the  ninety-four  graduates  upon  whom 
degrees  were  conferred.  The  occasion  was  impressive,  marking 
as  it  did,  the  end  of  a  long  struggle  and  it  was  befitting  that  every 
effort  should  be  exerted  to  insure  the  solemnity  appropriate  at 
such  a  time.  The  University  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  a 
former  Governor  of  Missouri  and  by  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
two  Associate  Justices  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  accom- 
panied by  the  Clerk  of  that  tribunal.  Faculty  and  friends  of  the 
graduates  were  present  in  goodly  numbers  to  bid  the  classes  god- 
speed on  their  journey. 

The  occasion  was  also  notable  because  it  marked  the  end  of 
a  school  year  singularly  successful.  The  enrollment  had  grown 
from  967  for  the  preceding  year  to  1083.  The  teaching  staff  had 
been  materially  strengthened  as  required  by  the  growing  student 
body;  new  equipment  had  been  added,  bringing  the  facilities  up 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  Locally  and  nationally  the 
institution  had  taken  a  high  rank  and  the  success  of  the  year  de- 
served celebration. 

To  her  honored  guests,  who  contributed  so  materially  to- 
ward this  celebration  the  University  extends  its  very  hearty 
thanks,  and  to  the  graduates  she  wishes  all  the  exhilaration  of 
achievement,  all  the  consolation  of  service,  all  the  success  of  those 
who  strive,  animated  by  the  highest  ideals,  but  not  disappointed 
if  sometimes  failure  mars  the  record  upon  which  they  would 
have  written  onlv  success. 


^v~ 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

0  WAD  AYS  the  man  with  a  hobby  is  the  man  who  does 
things.  In  this  age  of  specialization  only  the  enthus- 
iast can  lead — only  the  man  who  makes  a  hobby  of 
his  business  and  rides  it  hard. 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  funny  way  words  have 
of  changing  their  meanings.  For  instance,  some- 
times we  run  fast,  sometimes  we  stand  fast.  Take 
that  word  "hobby."  When  a  man's  mind  is  full  of 
a  certain  subject  or  project,  so  that  it  is  the  con- 
stantly recurring  theme  of  his  discourse,  even  unto  the  weariness 
of  his  hearers,  we  say  of  him  that  he  is  riding  his  hobby,  because 
he  makes  us  think  of  the  small  boy  who  gallops  furiously  upon 
his  little  wooden  horse  without  ever  getting  anywhere. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  original  figurative  use  of  the  term, 
we  reiterate :  the  hobby-rider  nowadays  leads  his  division  in  the 
grand  procession  of  progresive  humanity. 

All  of  which  is  merely  intended  to  emphasize  our  idea  that 
a  hobby  may  be  a  very  good  thing. 

But  not  every  kind  of  hobby,  oh  dear,  no!  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  those  who  cultivate  an  abnormal  devotion  to  any 
particular  pursuit  are  apt  to  become  in  time  intolerable  bores, 
because  they  fail  to  realize  that  what  fascinates  them  may  pos- 
sess little  or  no  interest  for  others  with  whom  they  come  in  social 
contact.  Take  for  instance  the  hobbyist  known  as  the  collector. 
His  name  is  legion.  He  may  have  a  fancy  to  acquire  the  master- 
pieces of  mediaeval  art  or  of  Aztec  pottery,  colonial  furniture 
or  Japanese  screens,  Roman  coins  or  Egyptian  mummies,  the 
war  gear  of  savage  tribes  or  the  autographs  of  great  men,  sea 
shells  or  postage  stamps,  pipes  or  theatre  programs,  or  any  of 
the  thousand  and  one  classes  of  objects  which,  for  some  reason 
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or  other  he  chooses  as  his  specialty.  Now  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  collector  as  such  (of  course,  we  exclude  from  this 
category  the  bill-collector — his  is  mere  sordid  business),  the 
fad  amuses  him,  and  if  it  does  not  warp  his  sense  of  values,  it 
may  make  his  conversation  very  interesting  at  times ;  but  there 
is  always  danger  of  his  dilating  on  his  favorite  topic  to  the 
exclusion  of  subjects  of  more  general  concern. 

There  is  one  species  of  collector,  however,  who,  we  believe, 
is  entirely  sane  and  deserving  of  our  heartiest  commendation, 
the  collector  of  good  books,  the  bibliophile.  But  even  here  we 
must  distinguish  between  many  different  types  of  book  lovers; 
not  all  have  the  same  claim  to  our  respect  and  sympathy  in  their 
pursuit.  There  are  those  who  have  a  passion  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  incunabula  only.  Others  have  no  desire  for  any  but  first 
editions  of  famous  works.  A  third  class  are  keen  for  old  books 
that  are  known  to  be  rare.  We  suspect  that  these  three  types 
of  collectors  are  not  such  ardent  book,  lovers  as  the  high  prices 
they  pay  for  their  books  seem  to  indicate,  but  rather  that  they 
are  swayed  by  the  egotistical  joy  of  possessing  something  that 
others  cannot  afford  to  buy.  Fortunately  these  men  are  daily 
diminishing  in  numbers.  They  are  limited  now  to  the  ranks  of 
the  millionaires,  as  was  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  recent  Hoe 
sale.  Soon  even  the  Huntingtons  and  the  Morgans  and  the 
Wideners  will  have  to  surrender  to  the  big  national  libraries 
and  museums,  and  then  we  can  all  claim  part  proprietorship  in 
these  historical  treasures.  Meantime  the  poorest  amongst  us 
need  not  envy  these  nabobs  their  possessions.  The  Bible,  for 
which  I  pay  two  dollars  is  a  much  more  legible  and  handy  book 
for  my  purposes  than  would  be  the  $50,000  copy  owned  by  Mr. 
Huntington. 

Now  this  precisely  is  the  point  which  we  wish  to  make; 
namely,  that  it  is  well  within  the  means  and  ought  to  suit  the 
taste  of  every  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  to  become 
a  book  collector  of  the  sane  and  praiseworthy  type,  to  develop 
a  hobby  which  will  benefit  himself  incalculably  and  not  incur 
the  ridicule  or  dread  of  his  neighbors.  We  had  something  to 
say  last  month  about  the  dwindling  home  libraries  of  America. 
Here  is  the  remedv  which  will  check  our  descent  into  national 
intellectual  poverty. 
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What  more  rational  penchant  can  a  man  acquire  than  that 
of  seeking  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  thought  of  all 
times'?  We  can  find  that  best  thought  in  books.  We  can  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  only  by  possessing  and  constantly 
referring  to  the  books  that  contain  it.  Who  is  less  apt  to  bore 
his  auditors,  when  he  mounts  his  hobby,  than  the  man  of  wide 
and  varied  and  accurate  information?  Such  is  the  man  who 
owns  many  books  and  reads  them  because  he  loves  them. 


In  the  November  number  of  the  Chronicle,  when  discussing 
the  much  mooted  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Shakesperean 
plays,  we  remarked  that  its  real  solution  must  depend  upon 
the  production  of  some  positive  documentary  proof,  and  that, 
fortunately  for  the  integrity  of  history,  there  are  and  always 
will  be  diligent  and  zealous  investigators  rummaging  among 
forgotten  records  and  dust-laden  archives,  and  some  day  some- 
one may  unearth  an  authentic  and  decisive  document  which  will 
forever  settle  this  vexed  question. 

We  had  particularly  in  mind  at  the  time  the  work  that  was 
being  done  by  two  Nebraska  investigators,  Professor  C.  W. 
Wallace  of  the  State  University  and  Miss  Mary  Sullivan  of  the 
Omaha  High  School. 

Within  a  few  days  now,  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will 
place  upon  the  book  stalls  a  volume  entitled:  "The  Court 
Masques  of  James  I;  Their  Influence  on  Shakespeare  and  the 
Public  Theatres' '  by  Mary  Sullivan. 

Here  we  find  documentary  evidence  explicitly  cited  that 
Shakespeare  and  his  players  were  several  times  summoned  by 
royal  command  to  train  the  noble  masquers  for  their  parts  in 
the  court  pageants.  A  side-light  only  as  yet,  but  one  which 
surely  dispels  the  doubt  raised  by  the  anti-Shakesperean  conten- 
tion that  the  Stratford  actor  could  have  had  no  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  lives  of  kings  and  queens  and  princes, 
such  as  the  writer  of  the  plays  possessed.  Who  can  tell  but  that 
it  may  yet  be  Nebraska's  good  fortune,  through  some  zealous 
and  competent  son  or  daughter  of  hers,  to  tell  London  and  the 
world,  with  authority,  who  really  did  write  the  Shakespeare 
plays? 
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HE  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  February  has 
an  interesting  and  richly  illustrated  article  on  the 
eruption,  of  Katmai  Volcano  in  Alaska  on  June  6, 
1912.  Although  fortunately  not  a  single  life  was  lost, 
the  magnitude  of  the  eruption  seems  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  Krakatoa  in  1883.  The  explosion  was 
heard  900  miles  away.  The  town  of  Kodiak  a 
hundred  miles  away  was  in  utter  darkness  for  60 
hours.  The  rain  of  ashes  extended  over  375  miles, 
and  the  deposit  was  so  heavy  that  all  vegetation  within  15  miles 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  fine  ashes  in  the  air  made 
breathing  difficult  and  attacked  the  eyes  so  much  that  wild 
game  was  blinded. 

C.  G.  Abbot,  director  of  the  Astro-physical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C,  states  in  a 
following  article  that  the  dust  of  this  volcano  has  been  carried 
all  over  the  world  by  the  winds  and  has  intercepted  20  per  cent 
of  the  sun's  heat  during  the  year. 

Clement  L.  Martin,  Arts  '11,  has  presented  a  foot  blower  to 
the  Science  Department,  It  will  be  of  great  service  in  all  exper- 
iments that  require  a  current  of  air.  While,  of  course,  there  are 
already  various  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  they  cannot  com- 
pare in  convenience  and  dispatch  with  the  new  machine,  since 
this  is  ever  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  brother,  James  W. 
Martin,  '13  High  School,  has  presented  a  series  of  tornado  views 
taken  and  printed  by  himself,  some  of  which  have  been  used 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  Harry  Sullivan,  '14,  and  Paul 
B.  Gillespie,  '13  Arts,  have  donated  various  electrical  apparatus. 
The  editor  of  this  Science  Column  has  a  long  article  running 
through  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  Popular  Astronomy  on 
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" Experimental  Proofs  of  the  Earth's  Rotation."  It  is  an 
abridged  and  popular  presentation  of  the  book  published  by 
Father  Hagen,  director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  bodies  falling  from 
a  height,  which  on  account  of  their  being  farther  from  the  earth's 
axis  of  revolution  when  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  move  eastward 
faster  than  the  ground  and  must  therefore  fall  east  of  the  point 
directly  below  them. 

The  second  mentions  various  forms  of  pendulums,  especially 
Foucault's,  whose  plane  of  vibration,  while  really  fixed,  appears 
to  shift  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

The  third  part  treats  of  gyroscopes,  and  shows  how  they 
are  used  to  prove  that  our  earth  turns  on  an  axis.  The  fourth 
part  explains  various  other  apparatus,  such  as  current  of  liquids 
and  two  machines  of  Father  Hagen 's  own  invention. 

It  looks  an  "amende  honorable"  to  the  Galileo  imbroglio 
that  the  Pope's  own  astronomer  should  come  openly  before  the 
world  with  such  a  learned  work  and  should  even  produce  two 
new  experiments  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Not 
that  we  imply  that  Galileo  was  condemned  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  upheld  this  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion — for  which 
however  he  had  absolutely  no  proof  whatever — but  that  we  have 
now  one  argument  more,  and  one  that  fully  offsets  any  fault 
that  may  have  been  committed  before. 
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HE  Harvard  Mutual  Foundation  has  just  been  estab- 
lished for  the  rather  unique  purpose  of  enabling  per- 
sons who  intend  to  bequeath  money  or  property  to 
Harvard  College  to  make  their  donations  now  in 
trust,  the  funds  to  be  invested  and  five  per  cent  paid 
to  the  giver  or  his  heirs  during  their  lifetime,  the 
principal  eventually  to  be  turned  over  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  trustees  are  all  alumni  of  the  institution. 
The  following  extract  from  the  deed  of  trust  de- 
scribes the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Foundation : 

"To  hold  the  said  fund  and  all  additions  thereto  invested, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  hereunder  in 
the  shares  of  a  national  bank  or  other  corporation,  or  in  other 
property,  real  or  personal,  and  to  exercise  all  powers  as  stock- 
holders in  any  corporation  in  which  funds  of  the  trust  may  be 
invested,  and  in  the  event  that  any  or  all  of  the  trustees  be 
elected  directors  or  officers  of  any  such  corporation,  then  also, 
as  such  directors  or  officers,  to  manage  such  corporation  as  to 
them  shall  seem  to  be  safe  and  conservative,  and  shall  promote 
the  sound  development  of  the  business  thereof. 

"To  receive  and  accept  from  any  source,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trustee,  other  funds  and  property,  at  such  agreed  valua- 
tion, and  with  such  provisions  relating  to  income  therefrom,  by 
special  agreement  with  the  contributors  thereof,  as  shall  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trustees  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  original  and 
all  preceding  contributors;  the  same  to  be  kept  as  a  special  fund 
or  funds,  or  to  be  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  original  fund, 
as  such  special  agreement  shall  provide,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  provision,  as  and  when  the  trustees,  in  their  discretion, 
shall  decide. 

"To  sell  for  cash  or  credit  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  said 
shares  or  other  property  at  any  time  held  by  the  trustees  here- 
under, and  to  invest  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  and  funds  of  the 
trust  in  shares  of  banking  institutions,  real  estate  or  other  prop- 
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erty,  and  to  exchange  such  shares  or  other  property  for  property, 
real  or  personal,  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  trustees,  and 
to  manage  and  deal  with  and  in  relation  to  all  of  the  property 
of  the  trust  hereby  created,  and  any  part  thereof,  in  all  respects 
as  if  the  trustees  were  the  sole  beneficial  owners  thereof,  except 
that  no  debts  or  mortgages  shall  be  incurred  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding twenty  per  cent  (20%)  of  the  property  of  the  trust;  to 
execute,  acknowledge,  deliver  and  record  any  deed,  mortgage, 
discharge,  partial  release,  extension,  lease,  contract,  or  other 
instrument  conveying  or  in  any  manner  afTecting  any  part  or 
all  of  the  trust  property,  or  any  easement  or  interest  therein. 
No  purchaser  or  mortgagee  shall  be  liable  to  see  to  the  applica- 
tion or  money  paid  or  loaned  to  the  trustees. 

"During  the  term  of  this  trust  the  net  income  from  the 
respective  funds,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  administration 
thereof,  shall  be  determined,  divided,  applied,  and  paid  over  in 
each  year  at  least  as  often  as  annually  as  follows : 

"  (1)  A  dividend  of  all  such  net  income  earned  during  any 
fiscal  year  by  any  fund  held  by  the  trustees,  up  to  but  not  exceed- 
ing 5%  per  annum,  shall  first  be  declared  and  shall  be  paid  to  the 
contributors  to  that  fund  on  the  sums  set  against  their  respective 
names  for  their  respective  lives,  and  upon  the  death  of  a  con- 
tributor, to  the  appointee,  thereof  under  his  will,  and  in  default 
of  such  appointment,  to  his  issue  per  stirpes,  living  at  the  time 
each  dividend  be  declared,  then  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  except  that  on  contributions  accepted  by  the 
trustees  under  special  provisions  payment  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  provisions. 

11  (2)  Such  part  of  the  remainder  of  income,  if  any,  on  any 
fund  as  the  trustees  shall  decide  in  their  discretion,  to  apply  to 
depreciation  or  surplus,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  the  protection 
of  such  fund,  shall  be  paid  into  and  form  an  indivisible  part  of 
such  fund. 

"  (3)  The  income  then  remaining,  if  any,  on  any  fund,  shall 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  and  a  dividend  of  one  of  such 
parts  shall  be  declared  and  paid  over  to  the  same  persons  and 
in  the  same  proportions  as  is  provided  herein  for  the  payment 
of  dividends  under  section  1  of  this  seventh  clause,  and  the  other 
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of  said  parts  shall  be  paid  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College. 

"Under  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  this  trust,  the 
trustees  shall  continue  to  act  in  their  capacity  as  trustees  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  trust  and  shall  have  power 
to  sell  the  trust  property,  and  after  discharging  all  outstanding 
obligations,  and  upon  receipt  of  due  security  to  them  against 
any  possible  or  contingent  liabilities  that  may  arise  against  them 
hereunder,  shall  pay  over  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College  the  trust  fund,  with  all  additions  thereto  hereunder, 
and  less  any  deductions  therefrom  due  to  losses  suffered  in  the 
course  of  investment,  the  same  to  be  held  by  said  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  their  general  funds,  in  the  names 
of  the  contributors  in  proportion  to  their  contributions;  the 
income  from  these  funds  to  be  used  by  said  President  and  Fel- 
lows for  the  benefit  of  the  College  without  restriction." 


The  March  number  of  the  Iowa  Alumnus  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Chester  A.  Corey,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
extract : 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  inconsistencies  in  the 
every  day  struggle  that  men  make  to  achieve  success  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life  is  the  failure  to  conserve  mental  and 
physical  energy,  the  essential  elements  in  the  personal  efficiency 
necessary  to  effective  labor.  Thousands  of  earnest  Americans 
who  demand  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  methods  that 
they  employ  in  their  business  or  professions,  deliberately  waste 
their  physical  and  mental  powers,  the  sustaining  basis  of  pro- 
longed effort. 

"The  ways  through  which  human  efficiency  may  be  wasted 
are  manifold,  but  the  most  common  and  almost  universal  source 
is  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco.  That  the  normal  human  system 
revolts  against  the  introduction  of  tobacco  is  well  known  to 
every  tobacco  user,  but  few  of  them  are  ready  to  admit  that  it 
lessens  their  efficiency  even  after  habitual  usage.  Men  usually 
see  no  external  manifestation  of  injury  and  conclude  that  smok- 
ing does  not  interfere  with  their  ability  to  do  substantial  mental 
and  physical  labor. 

"Such  a  conclusion  is  refuted  by  the  practical  and  exhaustive 
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studies  made  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin on  the  results  of  tobacco  smoking  on  grammar  and  high 
school  boys;  and  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Pack  of  the  University 
of  Utah  in  his  study  of  the  effects  of  smoking  upon  college  and 
university  football  players.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  freshmen  statistics  at  the  University  of  Iowa  show  fewer 
tobacco  users  among  the  first  year  men  than  in  former  years. 

"Professor  O'Shea  found  that  over  90%  of  the  boys  who 
fail  in  the  high  school  are  smokers  and  that  the  boy  smokers 
are  as  a  class  unruly  and  hard  to  manage.  Records  kept  of  the 
school  work  of  boys  who  took  up  smoking  after  entering  high 
school  show  a  falling  off  in  deportment  and  a  decided  decline  in 
the  quality  of  the  school  work  done.  At  least  50%  of  the  boys 
enrolled  are  users  of  the  weed.  Tobacco,  with  all  of  its  de- 
structive properties,  concludes  Prof.  O'Shea,  is  the  most  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  effective  work  in  the  high  school. 

"The  results  of  Dr.  Pack's  study  show  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  tobacco  smoking  are  not  confined  to  the  growing  boy, 
but  that  adults  are  affected  by  its  use.  The  facts  that  he  gath- 
ered demonstrate  that  the  staying  qualities  of  the  tobacco  smoker, 
when  tried  on  the  football  field,  are  seriously  impaired,  for  only 
half  as  many  smokers  as  non-smokers  succeed  in  making  the 
teams,  while  the  loss  of  lung  capacity  to  the  smoker  is  prac- 
tically 10%.  The  advantage  with  non-smokers  ranges  from  5.8 
cubic  inches  to  38.7  cubic  inches.  Other  physical  disorders  dis- 
covered at  the  beginning  of  the  season  are  nervousness  and  an 
abnormal  heart  action  which  gradually  disappear  as  the  season 
progresses." 


The  following  extract  from  the  Harvard  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  March  refers  to  a  movement  recently  put  under  way  at 
that  institution  for  the  erection  of  a  new  gymnasium  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  alumni  and  student-body: 

"With  the  unparalleled  facilities  for  athletic  enjoyment 
which  the  University  possesses  due  to  the  generosity  of  her 
graduates,  it  seems  almost  ungracious  for  the  undergraduates 
to  ask  for  more;  and  so  it  will,  the  Illustrated  believes,  unless 
the  undergraduates  show  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  gain- 
ing the  means  to  fulfill  this  need  by  starting  a  gymnasium  fund 
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themselves.  There  are  many  Harvard  graduates  who  would 
gladly  contribute  toward  the  building  of  a  new  gymnasium  if 
the  need  of  such  a  building  were  brought  home  to  them  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  undergraduates.  Many  an  alumnus  would 
find  such  a  request  an  appeal  to  one  of  his  dearest  college  mem- 
ories. But  for  Harvard  undergraduates  to  request  graduate 
assistance  for  something  so  obviously  a  luxury,  though  a  neces- 
sary one,  without  doing  anything  to  show  that  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  it,  is  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
talk  about  a  new  gymnasium  and  the  presence  of  the  old  one. 

"If  Harvard  undergraduates  will  start  the  fund  for  a  new 
gymnasium,  they  will  soon  find  graduates  to  build  it  for  them. " 


Apropos  of  the  Student  Fee  inaugurated  last  year  in  the 
University,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  are  urging  that  a  similar  fee  in  that 
institution  be  raised  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  year.  Silver  and 
Gold,  the  student  publication  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  says 
in  its  issue  of  April  14th : 

"Shortage  of  funds  to  properly  carry  on  student  activities 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  demanding  the  raise.  It  is  a  question 
either  of  eliminating  some  of  the  activities  or  of  getting  more 
money,  and  all  leading  students  are  endorsing  the  initiative  of 
the  general  board  in  asking  that  the  fee  be  made  $10.00." 


The  attendance  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  Professor  Rudolph  Tombo  of 
Columbia  is  as  follows: 

1912  1911 

1.  Columbia 9,002  7,938 

2.  California   6,457  5,724 

3.  Chicago   6,351  6,062 

4.  Harvard 5,729  5,674 

5.  Michigan  5,620  5,412 

6.  Cornell 5,412  5,605 

7.  Wisconsin   5,141  5,015 

8.  Pennsylvania    4,843  5,210 

9.  New  York  University 5,543  4,035 

10.     Illinois  4,315  4,929 
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11.  Minnesota  3,737  3,773 

12.  Northwestern 3,632  3,438 

13.  Ohio  State 3,608  3,537 

14.  Syracuse   3,520  3,507 

15.  Yale   3,265  3,214 

16.  Texas  3,916  2,549 

17.  Missouri 2,871  2,516 

18.  Nebraska 2,811  2,733 

19.  Kansas 2,403  2,245 

20.  Indiana    2,349  2,154 

21.  Tulane   2,249  2,041 

22/    Iowa  1,944  1,937 

23.  Pittsburg 1,833             

24.  Stanford   1,670  1,618 

25.  Princeton 1,568  1,343 

26.  Western   Reserve 1,378  1,311 

27.  Washington  University 958             

28.  Johns  Hopkins 944  1,057 

29.  Virginia 799  781 


The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  April  23rd  contains  the 
following  interesting  information: 

"The  total  gifts  to  the  University  for  the  year  1911-12,  as 
shown  in  the  Treasurer's  account,  sum  up  to  $932,409.21  for  the 
capital  account,  and  $771,772.20  for  immediate  use,  a  total  of 
$1,704,181.41.  The  gifts  for  the  capital  account  include  $50,000 
from  George  R.  Agassiz,  '84,  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  $30,000  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  Harvard 
Foundation  for  exchanges  with  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Universi- 
ties of  France,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  gift  of  $100,000  from 
the  Class  of  '87,  $125,000  from  Mr.  Edmund  Cogswell  Converse 
of  New  York  to  establish  a  professorship  of  banking  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  $50,000  from  the 
estate  of  Miss  Harriet  E.  Goodnow  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  Scholarships  in  Harvard  College,  nearly  $165,000 
from  the  estate  of  Gordon  McKay,  nearly  $75,000  from  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  William  O.  Moseley  of  Newburyport,  to  establish  two 
travelling  fellowships  in  the  Medical  School,  $28,000  from  Mrs. 
John  Knowles  Paine  to  establish  two  fellowships  in  music  in 
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memory  of  Professor  Paine,  $34,000  from  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery 
Sears  as  a  fund  to  maintain  the  Sears  prizes  in  the  Law  School 
in  memory  of  her  son,  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  Jr.,  '00,  $35,000 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Shaw  to  establish  traveling 
fellowships  for  graduates  of  the  College  without  obligation  of 
study  or  research. 

' '  The  gifts  for  immediate  use  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  large  in  amount.    The  largest  total  for  a  single  object 
is  the  $341,879.10  given  for  the  Freshman  Dormitories,  including 
$25,000  from  Augustus  Hemenway,   75,  $25,000  from  Messrs. 
Kidder,  Peabody  and  Company,  and  $225,000  from  Mrs. 
Sage.    Other  large  gifts  for  buildings  were  $100,000  frc 
Collis  P.  Huntington  for  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  M 
Hospital  for  cancer  cases,  $50,000  given  by  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge, 
'50,  for  a  chemical  laboratory  in  memory  of  his  son,  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  '84,  and  $31,500  from  George  R.  White  for  labora- 
tories at  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

"The  Library  received  during  the  year  for  the  purchase  of 
books  a  total  of  $13,809.95  from  forty-two  different  givers ;  the 
largest  single  gift  was  $5,500  from  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87. 
E.  D.  Brandegee,  '81,  and  Mrs.  Brandegee  gave  $1,250  fro  in- 
cunabula to  be  added  to  the  Weld  Memorial  Library. 

"Other  important  or  interesting  gifts  for  immediate  use 
include  $15,000  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  rebuilding  the 
library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  the  annual  subscription  for  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  amounting  this  year  to  $22,200,  $2,707.80 
from  a  number  of  donors  for  the  Course  in  Printing  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration,  $13,000  from  five  donors 
for  changes  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  $1,850  from  a  number  of 
subscribers  for  the  investigation  of  infantile  paralysis,  and 
$5,000  from  F.  G.  Thomson,  '97,  for  additional  instruction  in 
Municipal  Government,  with  $1,250  from  him  and  the  same  sum 
from  Clarke  Thomson  for  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

"The  report  notes  56  distinct  gifts  for  capital  account,  and 
166  for  immediate  use.  The  number  of  givers  is  very  much 
larger,  since  subscriptions  for  a  single  object  appear  under  a 
single  heading. 

"The  total  investments  of  the  University  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $25,868,867.02.    The  total  income  for  the  year 
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from  all  sources,  including  $670,890.88  from  tuition  fees,  amount- 
ed to  $2,559,165.69.  There  was  a  deficit  for  the  year  of 
$16,187.92. " 


An  article  in  the  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine  for  April 
contains  the  following  interesting  remarks  regarding  "The 
Choice  of  Law  as  a  Profession": 

"Two  general  classes  of  students  come  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School;  first,  those  who  have  chosen  Law  as  their  profession  and 
life  work ;  second,  those  who  wish  legal  training  for  the  benefits 

)ther  professions,  some- 
ce  it  has  upon  the  indi- 
generally  supposed  and 
may  run  as  nign  as  ou  per  cent  or  a  graduating  class. 

"At  the  end  of  five  years,  statistics  show  that  the  average 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate  is  earning  enough  to  support  him- 
self, $2,000  a  year.  Beyond  that  time  the  figures  are  so  divergent 
that  an  average  would  mean  little.  Some  acquire  fortunes,  others 
fail  outright." 


The  following  extract  from  Stanford  Alumnus  for  April  is 
timely  because  it  indicates  a  situation  in  California  with  ref- 
erence to  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  which  is  dupli- 
cated in  large  part  in  Nebraska  in  the  case  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity : 

"In  these  twenty-two  years  Stanford  has  graduated,  with 
free  tuition,  over  4,000  men  and  women.  These  have  cost  her, 
for  instruction  alone,  over  $4,500,000.  Counting  collateral  ex- 
penses we  must  add  $1,500,000  more  and  $2,500,000  additional 
for  the  10,000  or  more  who  have  had  part  of  the  course  but  have 
never  taken  a  degree.  Her  alumni  are  all  young  and  most  of 
them  are  still  struggling  with  the  wolf  at  the  door.  But  those 
who  could  have  given  generously,  and  gifts  of  value  have  come 
from  many  other  people  who  appreciate  the  high  ideals  and 
the  fine  excellence  of  the  work  at  Stanford.  But  the  sum  total 
of  all  these  gifts  is  less  than  a  year's  donation  at  Harvard. 

More  than  any  other  part  of  the  nation  the  gainers  from 
the  foundation  of  Stanford  have  been  our  two  counties  of  Santa 
Clara  and  Los  Angeles,  both  regions  filled  with  people  rich, 
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capable,  intelligent  and  progressive.  For  the  education  of  Santa 
Clara  youth  Stanford  has  expended  upwards  of  $1,300,000  in 
these  twenty-two  years.  What  has  Santa  Clara  done  in  return? 
More  than  most  of  us  know,  for  our  county  may  be  credited  with 
gifts  amounting  to  $25,000  in  all.  The  University  has  paid 
many  times  this  sum  in  county  taxes. 

For  the  young  men  and  women  of  Los  Angeles  county  in 
these  years  about  $1,500,000  has  been  expended.  What  has  Los 
Angeles  county  done  in  return?  Outside  of  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  fossils  given  by  a  single  graduate  not  more  than  a 
thousand  or  two  has  been  paid  back. 

Our  people  in  California  have  not  yet  the  giving  habit. 
Through  the  State  they  support  generously  the  university  of  the 
State.  They  receive  gratefully  the  donation  of  the  private  giver. 
But  the  personal  obligation  weighs  lightly  on  them.  They  do 
not  yet  realize  that  no  one  man  can  create  an  institution  that 
shall  grow  for  all  time,  and  that  each  generation  must  supple- 
ment the  founder 's  work  with  his  own  part. 

Does  Stanford  University  need  any  more  money?  Most 
assuredly  she  does.  She  has  to  count  every  penny  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  She  has  reached  the  limit  of  her  present  strength. 
She  can  teach  no  more  students  than  she  has.  She  can  under- 
take no  more  subjects.  She  would  like  to  undertake  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  diseases  of  Asia,  sooner  or  later  to  be  shared  with 
us.  She  would  like  to  teach  forestry,  architecture,  sanitation, 
domestic  science,  industrial  art,  music  and  above  all  agriculture, 
if  she  had  the  money.    All  this  must  wait  until  the  people  give  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  California.  It  is  the  duty  of  Santa  Clara 
county  and  of  Los  Angeles  county.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  rich 
men  and  our  generous  men  to  try  to  find  where  their  money  will 
do  most  good.  x\nd  in  this  regard,  as  to  higher  education,  we 
believe  that  all  signs  point  towards  Stanford. 

The  statements  in  this  editorial — all  of  which  are  true — 
merit  thoughtful  reading  and  re-reading  by  the  alumni,  to  which 
they  ought  to  have  deep  significance.  To  the  Mercury  are  due 
the  thanks  of  all  the  Stanford  people  for  its  succinct  and  cordial 
summary  of  the  situation  with  Stanford  and  what  the  University 
has  the  right  to  expect  from  communities  to  whose  resources  it 
has  so  generously  contributed  and  in  the  most  productive  way, 
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by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  young  men  and  women.  We 
may  hope  that  its  words  may  be  fruitful  seed  in  those  commun- 
ities. Whether  they  will  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  not  long  ago  startled  an  audience  in  this 
county  of  Los  Angeles  that  the  Mercury  mentions  as  being  under 
particular  obligations  to  Stanford.  He  was  giving  a  talk  in  a 
city  that  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  comfortable  wealth 
and  refinement  of  its  citizens.  They  were  listening  complacently 
to  the  compliments  which  they  have  heard  many  times  before; 
they  were,  he  said,  a  body  of  American  men  and  women  who 
brought  credit  to  the  nation,  they  enjoyed  the  best  things  in  life, 
which  their  money  made  possible,  rationally  and  without  dis- 
play, they  were  intelligent,  cultured;  but  they  were  selfish.  This 
was  an  addition  to  the  customary  catalogue  that  they  were  not 
used  to,  but  he  substantiated  his  assertion  that  they  were  willing 
to  recieve  gifts  without  any  sense  of  obligation  in  return,  by 
quoting  much  the  same  figures  as  the  Mercury  uses.  Whether 
the  shock  that  President  Jordan  gave  these  people  will  prove 
more  than  momentary  remains  also  to  be  seen. 

Possibly  what  is  needed  as  much  as  anything  is  a  compre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  fact  that  Stanford  has  not 
unlimited  resources  to  do  practically  anything  that  it  cares  to. 
That  is  a  very  popular  misconception,  and  so  long  as  it  persists 
there  is  small  likelihood  that  gifts  will  come  from  the  outside;  it 
is  not  known  that  gifts  are  needed  or  desired.  Such  expressions 
as  this  in  the  Mercury  will  help  to  make  the  real  facts  clear ;  and 
the  alumni  can  help  by  first  informing  themselves  and  then 
letting  others  know  that  Stanford  would  eagerly  welcome  help 
towards  carrying  on  her  work. 

The  fact  that  Stanford  was  founded  by  the  largest  single 
gift  ever  made  to  higher  education,  that  it  was,  when  its  doors 
were  opened  the  richest  university  in  the  country,  sticks  in  the 
popular  mind  and  seldom  does  an  inkling  of  the  real  situation 
reach  the  public  to  make  it  change  its  idea." 
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•Albert  E.  Wise,  S.  J. 

CREIGHTON  HAIL ! 

Old  Creighton  hail !    Old  Creighton  hail ! 

Your  classic  courts  have  rung- 
Full  many  a  year 
With  many  a  cheer 

From  joyful  hearts  and  young. 
Today  they  throng- 
In  grateful  song 

And  story,  to  proclaim 
The  worth  of  you 
And  of  the  two 

Who  gave  you  life  and  name. 

Oh  Creighton  fair !     Oh  Creighton  fair ! 
On  you  all  blessings  be ! 

The  classic  gown 

The  friendly  town 
Ring  out  your  jubilee 

Of  mind  and  will 

The  charms  instil 
And  souls  with  gifts  endow — 

The  spreading  light 

Is  glory  bright 
About  your  hallowed  brow. 


Oh  Creighton  dear!    Oh  Creighton  dear! 
How  fond  our  thoughts  of  you ! 
Commencement  day, 
Life's  parting  way 
But  makes  our  love  more  true. 


*Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class; 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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The  friend  of  youth, 
The  guide  of  truth 

Is  shrined  within  our  hearts. 
Her  goodly  store 
Of  golden  lore 

A  joy  to  life  imparts. 


CLASS  POEM.    TO  THE  '13NS. 

Like  a  stream  flow  the  years 

As  they  bear  us  along, 

Here  rippled  by  sadness, 

There  mingling  a  song; 

With  the  song  of  the  world 

And  of  nature  around, 

Till  the  whole  forms  an  anthem 

Which  none  may  expound. 

But  we  guess  at  its  meaning — 

Those  tones  deep  and  true 

Bring  memories  to  us 

Of  the  white  and  the  blue; 

And  hands  grasped  in  friendship, 

And  glasses  we've  seen, 

Raised  with  cheers  and  applause 

To  the  class  of  thirteen. 

— Charles  Hamilton,  '13. 


CLASS  POEM.    A  TOAST.    TO  THE  '14NS. 
Fill  the  cups;  let  them  bubble 
To  drown  all  our  trouble 
And  lift  up  our  voices ; 
Let  joy  be  our  queen: 
Banish  gloom;  let  it  wither, 
While  gladness  comes  hither, 
And  each  one  rejoices : 
The  class  of  '14. 
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We  acknowledge  no  betters 
In  game  nor  in  letters: 
Our  way  now  we're  choosing; 
Our  record  is  clean. 
We  will  stand  close  together, 
Enthusiasts,  whether 
We're  winning  or  losing, 
The  class  of  '14. 

Let  us  wake  a  new  spirit 
And  make  the  world  hear  it ; 
Let's  do  all  our  actions 
So  that  when  they're  seen, 
A  glad  earth  will  know  us 
And  none  overthrow  us 
Nor  break  into  factions 
The  class  of  '14. 

Fill  the  cups;  let  us  proffer 

This  toast,  which  we  offer  f 

To  one  fairer  than  roses, 

Our  mistress  supreme ; 

May  our  own  Alma  Mater 

Be  proud  God  has  brought  her 

Each  son  who  composes 

The  class  of  '14. 

—Paul  Burke,  '14. 


Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  who  graduated 
at  the  head  of  the  class  of  1903 
in  the  College  of  Medicine,  and 
who,  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  chief  surgeon  of  St.  James 
Hospital  at  Butte,  Mont.,  chose  to 
signalize  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation  by  a  five  thousand 
dollar  gift  for  a  medical  library, 
one  thousand  dollars  to  be  imme- 
diately available  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  and  the  balance  of  the 
gift  to  be  invested,  the  interest  to 
be  used  for  maintenance.  The  col- 
lection of  books  will  be  known  as 
the  "Dr.  M.  J.  Scott  Medical 
Library'  and  will  not  only  be  a 
boon  to  the  students,  but  will  em- 
phasize the  doctor's  success  and 
loyalty,  serving  for  all  time  as  a 
reminder  of  his  achievements  and 
a  token  of  his  regard  for  his  alma 
mater.  He  had  intended,  as  presi- 
dent of  his  class,  to  propose  some 
action  looking  to  the  substantial 
help  of  the  school,  but  was  unable 
to  carry  out  the  project  for  lack 
of  time  and  therefore  decided  to 
establish  the  library. 

In  a  recent  interview  the  doctor 
said  :  "I  have  been  wondering  for 
a  long  time  how  I  could  material- 
ly help  the  medical  college,  not 
only  because  I  wished  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  splendid 
course  I  received  there,  but  also 
because  I   am  a  firm  believer  in 


the  service  rendered  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  a  service  which 
necessitates  strong  schools  like 
that  maintained  by  the  University. 
Naturally  I  am  partial  to  my  own 
school,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the 
evidences  on  every  hand  of  the 
progress  made  at  Creighton  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  by  way  of 
improved  facilities,  advanced 
standard  of  entrance  requirements 
and  of  instruction  and  by  addi- 
tions to  the  faculty  as  necessitated 
by  the  growing  enrollment.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  national  movement  for  im- 
proving medical  conditions  and 
was  delighted  to  find  that  Creigh- 
ton has  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance. The  new  eighty-two  thou- 
sand dollar  laboratory  building, 
with  its  complete  equipment,  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  sign  of 
this  ambition  to  keep  in  the  van, 
but  the  improvements  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  the  fine  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  in  medical 
education,  so  evident  at  every 
turn,  were  gratifying  in  the  ex- 
treme. During  my  ten  years  of 
experience  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  success  in  medicine  is 
in  very  large  part  dependent  upon 
attention  to  detail,  and  I  was 
therefore  glad  to  learn  that  more 
and  more  emphasis  is  being  put  by 
Creighton     upon     that     mastery 
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which  comes  only  from  careful 
study  of  detail.  The  doctor's  re- 
sponsibility is  also  being  empha- 
sized and  insistence  placed  upon 
his  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  Then,  too, 
as  well  as  being  a  prodigious  work- 
er, the  successful  physician  must 
have  tact  and  must  show  that  con- 
sideration for  others  which  marks 
the  genuine  gentleman.  These 
features  of  medical  education  are 
essential,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
so  much  attention  paid  to  them  at 
Creighton.  I  only  regret  that  I 
cannot  make  a  larger  donation  to 
the  old  school  to  which,  as  time 
runs  on,  I  feel  more  and  more  at- 
tached." 

Dr.  Scott  has  enjoyed  unusual 
success  as  a  surgeon  since  going 
to  Butte  and  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
northwest,  though  he  is  compara- 
tively a  young  man,  being  only 
35  years  old.  He  has  a  large  staff 
of  assistants  and  recently  invited 
Dr.  J.  Fred  Langdon,  Creighton, 
'06,  to  join  him.  For  the  past  five 
years  Creighton  has  furnished  the 
internes  to  Dr.  Scott's  hospital 
and  this  3rear,  as  usual,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  were 
chosen  in  a  competitive  examina- 
tion as  internes  at  St.  James. 


The  faculty  committee  in  charge 
of  the  new  summer  school  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the 
courses  offered  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of 
the   country   and  has   prepared   a 


prospectus  outlining  a  curriculum 
which  ought  to  prove  very  popu- 
lar, not  only  because  of  the  variety 
of  subjects  included,  but  also  be- 
cause of  their  treatment.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  departments, 
the  details  of  most  of  which  are 
being  rapidly  worked  out,  and  in- 
struction will  be  offered  in  His- 
tory, Literature,  English,  French, 
German,  Latin,  Astronomy,  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Botany,  Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics,  Physiology, 
Geography,  Geology,  Music  and 
Pedagogy,  as  well  as  in  a  number 
of  other  branches.  In  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  Medicine,  Law 
and  Dentistry  several  courses  will 
be  offered,  the  exact  number  de- 
pending upon  the  applications. 

The  purpose  of  the  session  will 
be  to  afford  teachers  and  advanced 
students  a  chance  to  perfect  them- 
selves and  to  give  undergraduates 
an  opportunity  to  remove  entrance 
conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  there 
will  be  a  series  of  popular  public 
lectures  given  by  men  of  note  and 
ample  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  students. 
The  entire  plant  of  the  university 
will  be  available  for  the  school 
and  the  regular  staff  will  be  as- 
sisted by  educators  of  note  from 
other  institutions. 

The  session  will  begin  on  June 
23rd  and  continue  until  August 
2nd,  with  lectures  from  8  to  12 
o'clock  each  morning,  the  special 
popular  lectures  being  given  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     While 
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the  work  will  necessarily  be  in- 
tensive it  will  not  be  hurried  and 
thoroughness  will  be  the  keynote. 
Summer  schools  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  vogue,  not  as  places 
of  recreation  for  elegant  idlers, 
but  as  offering  to  the  diligent  a 
chance  to  secure  educational  aid 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied ; 
adhering  to  its  policy  of  service, 
Creighton  therefore  decided  to 
throw  open  its  facilities  to  this 
latter  class  of  students  and  will 
maintain  in  the  summer  session 
the  same  high  standard  of  in- 
struction which  has  so  long 
marked  its  regular  courses.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  no  such  strin- 
gent admission  rules  as  prevail  in 
the  university's  regular  work  and 
each  student  will  be  offered  a 
chance  to  take  that  instruction 
which  will  be  apt  to  benefit  him 
most.  Of  course  if  the  applicant 
wishes  to  count  the  summer  work 
toward  a  degree  the  regular  ad- 
mission rules  will  apply.  The  ses- 
sion will  be  open  to  both  men  and 
women  and  the  charges  will  be 
very  moderate,  a  nominal  fee  of 
,  fifteen  dollars  covering  the  entire 
expense  for  the  session  except  for 
text  books,  apparatus  and  break- 
age. There  will  be  no  matricula- 
tion fee  and  students  will  be  al- 
lowed to  take  several  courses  at 
the  single  charge. 

Omaha  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  summer  study  because 
of  its  accessibility  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  because  of  its 
location   on  a  high  plateau  over- 


looking the  Missouri  river.  Its 
many  parks  and  boulevards  invite 
one  out  of  doors  and  its  climate 
is  favorable  for  summer  study. 
Carter  Lake  and  Lake  Manawa 
are  within  easy  distance,  affording 
good  boating,  bathing  and  fishing. 
For  those  who  revel  in  scenery  a 
trip  either  up  or  down  the  river 
will  be  full  of  pleasure  and  the 
city's  historic  environs  will  claim 
their  share  of  attention.  From  a 
mercantile  and  manufacturing 
standpoint  few  cities  are  more 
favored  and  whatever  one's  bent 
he  will  find  much  to  entertain  and 
educate  outside  of  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  school.  There  has  al- 
ready been  a  large  advance  en- 
rollment and  the  requests  re- 
ceived for  information  give  prom- 
ise of  a  flattering  attendance. 


On  Saturday  evening,  April  19, 
at  the  Loyal  Hotel  the  Omega 
chapter  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta, 
a  division  of  the  national  dental 
fraternity,  held  its  annual  ban- 
quet. Plates  were  laid  for  fifty 
members,  most  of  whom  are  prac- 
ticing in  this  city. 

After  an  eight-course  dinner  the 
evening  was  spent  in  listening  to 
educational  and  professional  talks 
by  several  of  the  dentists  who 
were  guests  of  the  evening. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  the 
opening  of  a  fraternity  house  next 
fall  in  which  members  could  make 
their  home  as  well  as  use  it  as  a 
clubhouse. 

During  the   evening  Dr.   A.   H. 
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Hippie,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Professional  Ideals." 

Officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  Grand 
master,  Walter  Sorenson,  Omaha ; 
worthy  master,  Bert  Mowry, 
Council  Bluffs,  la. ;  scribe,  George 
Carroll,  Omaha ;  treasurer,  H.  F. 
McGrane,  Sioux  City,  la.;  junior 
page,  Charles  Andres,  Atlantic, 
la. ;  senior  page,  Charles  Kubit- 
schek,  Eagle  Grove,  la.;  historian, 
R.  Carney,  Omaha;  tyler,  Frank 
Taylor,  Grand  Island;  deputy 
grand  master,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wallace, 
Omaha. 


Quinlan,  J.  W.  Welch,  Frank  A. 
Furay,  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  T.  P. 
Redmond,  Dr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  T.  J. 
Mahoney. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  King  of  Ak- 
Sar  Ben,  and  one  of  Omaha's  lead- 
ing business  men,  interested  him- 
self lately  in  the  Varsity  baseball 
nine  to  the  extent  of  raising  a 
handsome  purse  for  the  purchase 
of  uniforms  for  the  team.  Mr. 
Byrne  has  always  been  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  institution  and 
his  recent  act  of  kindness  is  only 
one  of  many  shown  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Those  other  than  Mr.  Byrne 
who  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
the  new  suits  are  as  follows : 

W.  J.  Coad,  Paul  L.  MJartin, 
Leo  A.  Hoffman,  D.  J.  O'Brien,  C. 
J.  Smyth,  J.  F.  Coad,  Thomas  J. 
McShane,  Dr.  C.  C.  Allison,  Frank 
S.  Keogh,  E.  J.  McVann,  Frank 
McCaffrey,  C.  B.  Dugdale,  T.  J. 
O'Brien,  M.  R.  Murphy,  Edward 
F.  Leary,  W.  J.  Monahan,  Thomas 


The  following  letter,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  University, 
was  recently  received  from  Mr.  B. 
J.  Jobst,  who  had  charge  of  the 
University  students  who  served  as 
volunteers  in  the  tornado  cleanup 
campaign : 

"Permit  me  to  extend  to  you 
and  your  support  my  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  wonderful  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  your  stu- 
dents, who  so  fortunately  came 
under  my  command  as  volunteers, 
for  cleaning  up  the  debris  caused 
by  the  tornado  of  last  Easter  on 
Forty-eighth  street  south  of 
Leavenworth.  Your  boys  surely 
must  be  congratulated  for  the 
grand  and  good,  also  hard  work 
they  did.  Would  you  kindly  ex- 
tend to  the  various  classes  and 
captains  of  classes  my  heartiest 
thanks/' 


Frank  McDermott  of  Council 
Bluffs,  a  student  in  the  Arts  De- 
partment, has  been  elected  man- 
ager of  the  Varsity  tennis  team. 
He  is  in  communication  with  York, 
Hastings,  Bellevue,  Doane  and 
Cotner.  A  match  with  Tabor  Col- 
lege at  Tabor  has  already  been  ar- 
ranged for  May  22.  Manager  Mc- 
Dermott is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Nebraska  University  asking 
for  two  dates,  one  at  Lincoln  and 
the  other  at  Omaha. 
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Messrs.  Paterson,  Lentz,  Brack-  Mr.  Paul  Harrington,  Arts   '14, 

ner  and  Harknett  have  been  ap-  won   second  place  in  the   annual 

pointed   to   serve   as   members   of  oratorical  contest  of  the  Nebraska 

the  schedule  committee.  Peace  Association  on  April  17th. 


Messrs.  Martin  L.  Sugarman 
and  William  C.  Fraser,  Law  '08, 
announce  the  removal  of  their  law 
offices  from  suite  615  Brandeis 
building  to  510-14  State  Bank 
building,   Omaha. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott,  Law 
'10,  is  being  congratulated  by  his 
friends  upon  his  victory  in  the 
Hallowell  case,  in  which  he  se- 
cured an  order  for  vacating  the 
office  of  County  Judge  on  the 
ground  of  irregularities. 


A  son,  to  whom  the  name  Robert 
Creighton  has  been  given,  was 
born  to  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Houser, 
Arts  '95,  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  on 
February  21,  1913. 


On  April  3rd,  at  Wilber,  Neb., 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fridrich,  Dentistry 
'11,  was  married  to  Miss  Loretta 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Shabata.  The  doc- 
tor and  his  wife  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  Ashton,  Neb. 


Mr.  Roland  D.  Shields,  Law  12, 
who  is  associated  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  practice  of  law, 
announces  that  the  firm  has  moved 
to  rooms  501-5  State  Bank  build- 
ing, Omaha.- 


Mr.  James  McCauley  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  won  eighth  place  in 
the  inter-collegiate  English  con- 
test held  recently  between  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  the 
Missouri  province. 


The  Interclass  Baseball  League 
has  started  its  schedule,  the  first 
game  being  won  by  the  Juniors 
from  the  Seniors  with  a  score  of 
10  to  3. 

The  official  umpires  have  been 
appointed  and  will  umpire  all  the 
league  games.  They  are :  Mc- 
Guire,  Peterson,  Flarety,  Long, 
Ellis  and  Dailey.  The  captains 
elected  are :  Howard,  McGuire, 
Peterson,  Long,  Ellis  and  Bush- 
man. The  schedule  covers  thirty 
games,  the  winning  team  to  be 
given  a  banquet  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  football  team  next  fall  will 
play  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder,  Colo.,  if  the  manage- 
ments of  the  two  teams  can  agree 
on  a  date.  At  present  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  will  be  Octo- 
ber 11  or  October  18  and  this  is 
practically  the  only  thing  in  the 
way  of  signing  articles. 

The  management  was  notified 
recently  that  Marquette  Univers- 
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ity  of  Milwaukee  would  abolish 
football  next  fall.  Creighton  was 
scheduled  to  play  Marquette  in 
Omaha  on  October  18  and  the 
game  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
three  big  games  of  the  year.  Mar- 
quette has  always  had  a  fast  team 
and  last  year  when  Creighton  beat 
them  in  Omaha  they  met  their 
first  defeat  in  four  years. 

The  cancelling  of  this  game 
leaves  Creighton  without  a  game 
on  October  18  and  probably  will 
result  in  only  two  big  games  next 
year. 

The  University  of  Colorado  has 
made  several  offers  to  the  Creigh- 
ton athletic  board,  but  all  have 
been  refused  because  of  a  full 
schedule.  Another  offer  has  now 
been  received,  offering  October  11. 
Creighton  plays  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  on  that  date,  but  it  is 
thought  matters  can  be  arranged 
so  that  the  two  teams  can  meet 
on  one  of  the  two  dates. 

Creighton  has  never  taken  such 
a  trip  and  the  students  of  the 
university  are  anxious  to  know 
just  what  their  team  could  do 
against  one  of  the  fastest  teams 
in  that  section  on  their  own  soil. 


Commencement  week  was  full 
of  activity  for  the  graduates  and 
the  alumni  of  the  various  col- 
leges. 

On  the  evening  of  April  24th 
the  Medical  Alumni  Held  their  an- 
nual banquet  at  the  Henshaw,  at 
which    there    was    a    large    at- 


tendance. Dr.  Adolph  Sachs,  '07, 
delivered  the  principal  address 
and  Dr.  Robert  P.  Magirl,  '13,  re- 
sponded for  the  class. 

At  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing preceding  the  banquet  the 
following  officers  were  elected : 
Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  '03,  President; 
Dr.  N.  F.  Steiner,  '00,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Dr.  George  A.  Stevens,  '09, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  day  was  given  up  to  clin- 
ics at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 


On  Saturday  evening,  April 
26th,  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  College  of  Law  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  at  the  Henshaw 
Hotel  with  this  year's  class  pres- 
ent as  guests.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Leary,  '07,  the  retiring  President, 
presided  as  toastmaster.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for, 
the  coming  year:  Mr.  William 
C.  Fraser,  '08,  President;  Mr. 
George  H.  Merten,  '07,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 


On  Thursday  evening,  April 
24th,  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  tendered  a  banquet 
to  the  class  of  1913  at  the  Millard 
Hotel.  The  principal  address  of 
the  evening  was  delivered  by 
Dean  A.  II.  Hippie. 


A  number  of  old  Creighton 
students  have  purchased  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Greeley,  Ne- 
braska, which  is  the  seat  of  a 
community      that     yearly     sends 
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many  students  to  Creighton.  The 
following  Creighton  men  have 
been  elected  officers:  William  J. 
Coad,  Arts  '99,  President;  John 
H.  O'Malley,  Arts  '07,  Cashier, 
and  Edward  F.  Leary,  Arts  '02, 
Law  '07,  Attorney.  Mr.  O'Malley 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
connected  with  the  institution 
and  will  remain  in  active  charge. 
John  M.  Daugherty  of  Omaha, 
former  confidential  associate  of 
Count  John  A.  Creighton,  is  also 
a   stockholder  and   director. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Senior  Class  of 
the  College  of  Law  on  the  recent 
death  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel L.  0  'Brien : 

Whereas,  God,  the  Almighty, 
has  seen  fit  to  summon  from  her 
earthly  home  to  her  eternal  re- 
ward Mrs.  O'Brien,  the  beloved 
mother  of  our  esteemed  class- 
mate, Samuel  L.  O'Brien;  and, 

Whereas,  The  class  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  Creigh- 
ton College  of  Law,  realizing  the 
loss  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  best  and  dearest 
friend,  sympathizes  most  keenly 
with  him  in  his  hour  of  bereave- 
ment ; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen  extend  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his 
sorrowful   affliction ;   and, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That 
a    copy    of    these    resolutions    be 


sent  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  that  they 
be  published  in  the  Creighton 
Chronicle. 

CHAS.  FLANERY, 
G.  N.  PARMENTER, 
GEO.  A.  KEYSER, 

Committee   on  Resolutions. 


Of  the  class  of  thirty-nine 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, twenty-two  were  appointed 
internes  in  hospitals.  Nine  of  the 
graduates  who  were  given  in- 
terneships  are  Omahans  and 
ten  of  the  positions  are  lo- 
cated in  Omaha  hospitals,  though, 
they  are  not  confined  to  Omahans. 
St.  Joseph's  hospital  offers  seven 
such  places,  the  largest  number 
offered  by  any  single  hospital  on 
Creighton 's  list.  Those  who  will 
begin  their  careers  as  doctors 
there  are :  Max  Flothow,  Thom- 
as Thornton,  Edgar  Cline,  James 
McAvin  and  Robert  Magirl  of 
Omaha ;  Charles  Edwards  of 
Beaver  City  and  Philip  Levey  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Joseph  Borg- 
hoff  will  enter  Clarkson  hospital, 
while  Claus  Delfs  will  take  the 
Swedish  Mission.  Both  are 
Omahans.  William  Arrasmith  of 
Omaha  goes  to  the  County  Hos- 
pital. Edward  Ash  of  Omaha 
will  go  to  Mercy  hospital  of 
Council  Bluffs. 

Two  internes  are  women,  al- 
though there  were  only  three 
women  graduates.  Miss  CeciJ 
Durham,  residing  at  105  North 
Twenty-fifth        street,         Council 
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Bluffs,  and  Miss  Emma  Acker- 
man  of  West  Point  have  been  as- 
signed to  Grace  hospital,  Detroit. 
Mich.  Miss  Durham  will  leave 
for  Detroit  July  5,  while  Miss 
Ackerman  will  not  leave  until  the 
beginning  of  December. 

The  list  of  twenty-two  interne- 
ships  is  the  largest  ever  granted 
to  Creighton  students,  the  previ- 
ous record  being  twenty,  awarded 
last  year.  The  remaining  of  the 
list  follows: 

J.  C.  Stadden  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  Grace  hospital,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Cliff  Sells  of  Neola,  la.,  St. 
Mary 's  hospital,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Joseph  Uridel  of  Abie, 
Neb.,  St.  Vincent's  hospital, 
Portland,  Ore. ;  William  Ilom- 
bach  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  St. 
Francis'  hospital,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  George  Mattison 
of  Ponca,  Neb.,  St.  Francis'  hos, 
pital,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
W.  J.  Stech  of  Mtilligan  and  Del- 
bert  Hibberd  of  Kearney,  Neb., 
St. James'  hospital,  Butte,  Mont.; 
Vaughn  Caughlan  of  Omaha,  St. 
Anthony's  hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 
One  graduate  to  St.  Mary's  hos- 
pital, Pueblo,  Colo.,  not  yet 
chosen. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Omaha  Technical  Club  on 
May  1,  Professor  Rigge  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  was  elected  its  vice 
president  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Omaha.  Those  who  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  begin- 
ning their  careers  in  Omaha  are : 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  Philip  E. 
Iloran,  J.  F.  Connelly,  J.  0.  Bur- 
ger, William  Grodzinsky  and 
Gerard  Rademacher.  John  W. 
Delehant  will  go  to  his  home  at 
Beatrice ;  John  Hopkins  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  deputy 
sheriff,  C.  D.  Fletcher  will  locate 
at  Schuyler,  Charles  Flanery  at 
Lexington  ,W.  H.  Scott  at  Daven- 
port, la.,  Howard  Craney  at  Inde- 
pendence, la.,  and  J.  T.  McGuckin 
at  Council  Bluffs. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Omaha  Technical  Club  on 
May  1,  Professor  Rigge  of  the 
College  of  Arts  was  elected  its 
vice  president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


An  engagement  of  more  than 
usual  interest  to  the  friends  of 
Creighton  has  just  been  an- 
nounced in  that  of  Professor  Ray- 
mond G.  Young  of  the  College  of 
Law  and  Miss  Gladys  Lobeck, 
daughter  of  Congressman  Lobeck. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
June.  

Dr.  Louis  J.  Fisher,  Dentistry 
'12,  was  married  on  April  14th  at 
Weston,  Nebraska,  to  Miss  Anna 
Margaret  Novak. 


A  number  of  graduates  of  the 
College    of    Law    will    locate    in 


Calvin  H.  French,  President  of 
the  Huron  College,  Huron,  South 
Dakota,  visited  the  College  of 
Arts  recently. 
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Rev.  James  B.  Craney,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  Omaha,  having 
attended  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  which  his  brother,  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Craney,  received  his 
law  diploma. 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  Scott,  an  Arts 
alumnus  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
of  Chicago,  is  visiting  Omaha, 
friends.  

Mr.  Leo  Beveridge  has  been 
elected  captain  of  the  High 
School  tennis  team. 


Mr.  James  Kelly,  who  plays 
third  base  for  the  Varsity  team, 
was  recently  elected  captain,  suc; 
ceeding  Maurice  Miller. 


Mr.  Perry  Wheeler,  Law  '16, 
was  recently  re-elected  City  Clerk 
of  South  Omaha  and  Mr.  Eugene 
D.  0  'Sullivan,  '10,  was  defeated 
for  City  Attorney  of  that  city. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Schrempp,  Law 
13,  is  located  at  Seneca,  Kansas. 


Miss  Catherine  M.  Goodall  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  John  W.  Delehant  as 
librarian  at  the  College  of  Law. 
Mr.  Delehant  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1913. 


The  High  School,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  will  be  repre- 
sented with  a  ball  team  this  sea- 
son.    This  team  will  be  composed 


of  the  members  of  the  high  school 
departments  only  and  will  play 
only  high  school  teams. 


Arrangements  are  being  made 
with  a  number  of  noted  lecturers 
for  courses  to  be  given  during  the 
summer  school  session,  which  will 
open  on  June  23rd.  The  advance 
enrollment  has  been  surprisingly 
large  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion now  that  the  school  will  be 
an  entire  success.  Headquarters 
will  be  maintained  at  the  College 
of  Law,  where  a  Bureau  of  In- 
formation will  be  established  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  and 
the  lectures  will  be  given  at  the 
College  of  Arts  and  the  profes- 
sional schools. 


The  Varsity  baseball  team  has 
been  enjoying  a  period  of  marked 
success,  having  defeated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha  by  a  score  of 
13  to  5,  and  the  local  High  School 
by   a   decisive   score   of   15  to   1. 


The  tennis  men  and  handball 
enthusiasts  are  unusually  busy 
these  days  with  their  tournaments 
and  schedules.  In  the  high  school 
the  tennis  team  now  consists  of 
Duffy,  Riley  and  Walker,  Leo 
Beveridge,  the  former  captain 
having  been  challenged  and  de- 
feated by  Frank  Walker.  Schall, 
another  former  member  of  the 
team,  was  defeated  by  George 
Riley. 

The  Varsity  tennis  schedule 
calls  for  games  with  the  Univer- 
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sity  at  Lincoln,  to  be  played  a£ 
Omaha,  with  Doane  College  at 
Crete,  and  Tabor  College  at  Ta- 
bor, Iowa. 

The  handball  tournaments  are 
going  merrily  on  and  a  fierce  fight 
is  being  made  for  first  place. 


J.  Valentine  Roche,  J.  Clifford 
Long  and  Cromer  Coady  were  the 
winners  in  the  three  divisions  of 
the  annual  elocution  contest  held 
between  the  students  of  the  high 
school  at  the  University  audito- 
rium, Wednesday  evening,  May 
7th.  They  will  receive  gold 
medals  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year. 

J.  Valentine  Roche,  a  second 
year  student,  and  an  Omaha  boy, 
won  first  place  in  division  1,  com- 
posed of  students  of  the  two  low- 
er classes.  His  selection  was, 
"The  Old  Man  and  Jim."  Second 
place  in  the  same  division  was 
awarded  to  John  C.  McAvoy 
sophomore,  of  Elkhorn,  Mr.  Mc- 
Avoy won  the  medal  in  this  same 


division  last  year.     Earl  P.  Car- 
roll won  third  place. 

Clifford  Long  of  the  third  year 
class  won  first  place  in  the  second 
division,  competing  with  students 
of  his  own  class.  He  is  an 
Omaha  boy,  and  spoke  "The 
Dandy  Fifth."  R.  Leo  Beveridge 
and  Elmer  L.  Barr,  both  of 
Omaha,were  tied  for  second.  No 
third  place  was  awarded. 

In  the  third  division,  composed 
of  senior  students,  Cromer  Coady 
of  Omaha  won  first  place  with 
"Prince."  Leo  G.  Pfaff  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  speaking  "Jamie,"  won 
second,  while  R.  Paul  McGuire  of 
Fort  Pierre,  S.  D.,  won  third  place 
with  "The  First  Settler's  Story. ': 

The  college  orchestra  and  glee 
club  furnished  the  music.  E.  W. 
Simeral,  Guy  V.  Furay  and  Her- 
bert S.  Daniel  acted  as  judges. 
E.  W.  Simeral  announced  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges.  A  large 
crowd  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  students  attended. 


On  Monday  evening,  April  28th, 
at  Brandeis  theater,  the  general 
commencement  of  the  Colleges  of 
Medicine,  Law  and  Dentistry  was 
held  and  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  the  following  candidates: 

College  of  Medicine. 

Emma  Ackerman. 

William  Arrasmith. 

W.  Edward  Ash. 

Einar  V.  Blak. 

Joseph  Francis  Borghoff. 

Francis  Stephan  Carey. 

Gerald  V.  Caughlan. 

Edgar  V.  Cline. 

Michael  Angelo  Cunningham. 

Claude  Gilbert  Delfs. 

Walter  Landon  Douglass,  A.  B. 

Cecil  Bess  Durham. 

Charles  B.  Edwards. 

Newton  H.  Farrell. 

Thomas  N.  Fleming,  A.  B. 

Max  W.  Flothow. 

William  J.  Hawes. 

Robert  Crossett  Hawkins. 

Delbert  L.  Hibberd. 

W.  Howard  Hill. 

John  Hoist,  Jr.,  Ph.  G. 

William  Henry  Hombach. 

D.  Farrell  Huston. 

Azalia  M.  Kee. 

Adam  N.  Konigmacher. 

Claude  Ross  Laird. 

Philip  Levey. 

James  J.  McAvin. 

Robert  Francis  Magirl. 

George  Mattison. 


Edwin  J.  Mitchell,  Ph.  G. 

Ernest  B.  Neumann. 

Clifford  Sells. 

John  Campbell  Stadden. 

Louis  J.  Storkan. 

Wenceslaus  J.  Stech,  Ph.  G. 

Thomas  Francis  Thornton,  Ph.  G. 

Joseph  Edward  Uridil.    . 

Don  Wilson  Vanderhof. 

College  of  Law. 

Alex.  Francis  Brungardt,  A.  M. 

Joseph  Oliver  Burger. 

Howard  Hugh  Craney,  A.  M. 

James  Francis  Connelly. 

John  Wayne  Delehant,  A.  M. 

Charles  Flanery. 

Chester  Deacon  Fletcher. 

William  Grodzinsky. 

Philip  Edward  Horan,  A.  M. 
John  Henry  Hopkins. 
George  Aloysius  Keyser,  A.  M. 
Lloyd  Ayer  Magney. 
Carl  Raymond  Malm. 
Raphael  John  Madden. 
Francis  Patrick  Matthews,  A.  M. 
James  Thomas  McGuckin. 
Martin  Harold  Miller,  Ph.  B. 
Thomas  Justin  O'Keefe,  B.  S. 
Guy  Norris  Parmenter. 
Gerard  V.  Rademacher,  A.  M. 
Richard  Baltus  Ruplinger. 
Winfield  Russell  Ross. 
Walter  Howell  Scott,  A.  B. 
Charles  Franklin  Schrempp. 
John  William  Whelan. 
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College  of  Dentistry. 

George  Allen  Balderson. 
Glenn  Bliss. 

Harry  Nathaniel  Boyne. 
Charles  Henry  Brugh. 
Thomas  Cartney. 
Robert  Dill  Cole 
John  Joseph  Curran. 
Isadore  Dansky. 
Cyril  John  Dendinger. 
Norman  Edward  Drake. 
Glenn  H.  Fritz. 
William  Joseph  Frost. 
Clifford  Ernest  Gregg. 
John  Guttery. 
Benjamin  Joseph  Haller. 
William  Paul  Higgins. 
Benjamin   Franklin   Johnson. 
William  Leroy  Kling. 
Louis  Lintz. 

Fredrick  Carlisle  Maloney. 
Henry  Alma  Merchant. 
Audley  Joseph  Munsil. 
Paul  Leroy  Nelson. 
Francis  William  Novak. 
Harry  Thomas  O'Connor. 
James  Aloysius  O'Neill. 
William  Howerton  Saunders. 
Ralph  Edward  Solomon. 
John  Joseph  Sullivan. 
Charles  J.  Wonder. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the 

occasion : 

March— "The  Diamond" 

Braham 

Creighton     University     Orchestra 

"The  Advance" 

B.  M.  Riley,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Presentation  of   candidates   for 
degrees: 


College  of  Medicine 

. .  .A.  L.  Muirhead,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

College  of  Law 

C.  J.  Smyth,  A.  M. 

College  of  Dentistry 

A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M. 
D.  S. 

Conferring  of  degrees,  Presi- 
dent Eugene  A.  Magevney,  S.  J. 

Administering  of  oath,  Manoah 
B.  Reese,   chief  justice  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court. 
Waltz— "La  Paloma" 

Yradier 

Address      to      the      graduates. 
"Soldiers   of   Peace,"   Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Folk. 
March — "Fortune  Teller" 

. . . : Herbert 

Creighton     University     Orchestra 

Honorable  Joseph  W.  Folk,  ex- 
Governor  of  Missouri,  who  deliv- 
ered the  principal  address;  Chief 
Justice  Reese,  Associate  Justices 
Barnes  and  Fawcett  and  Deputy 
Clerk  Seymour  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  guests  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  afternoon  and 
were  taken  on  an  automobile  drive 
through  Omaha's  tornado  district. 
At  6:30  they  were  entertained  at 
a  dinner  given  at  the  Omaha  Club, 
at  which  were  present,  in  addition 
to  the  guests,  the  following :  Hon- 
orable C.  J.  Smyth,  Dean  Emer- 
itus of  the  College  of  Law;  Dr. 
A.  L.  Muirhead,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine;  Dr.  A.  H.  Hip- 
pie, Dean  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry ;  Reverend  William  P.  Whe- 
lan,  S.  J.,  Supervisor  of  the  Pro- 
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fessional  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Paul  L.  Martin,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Law. 

At  7:30  the  graduates  as- 
sembled in  Court  Room  No.  1  of 
the  Law  School,  where  they 
donned  cap  and  gown;  and 
formed  in  marching  order  for  the 
theater,  headed  by  the  guests  of 
honor.  The  theater  was  filled 
with  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
graduates,  and  even  standing 
room  was  in  demand. 

The  President  and  party  occu- 


pied one  box  and  the  other  boxes 
were  occupied  by  Messrs.  and 
Mesdames  Allison,  Foote,  Crow- 
ley, Barstow  f  Seybert,  H.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lanfeld,  Arnold,  Rix, 
Simanek,  Steiner,  McMartin, 
Conlan,  Sachs,  Schleier,  Tyler, 
Akin,  G.  W.  Hamilton,  DeLanney, 
Kelly  and  Bruening;  Messrs. 
Daniel,  Young,  Wakeley,  Red- 
mond, Crawford,  Woolery,  Quin- 
lan,  Heafey,  and  Simeral,  and 
Judges  Estelle,  Leslie,  Sutton, 
Day,  Kennedy  and  Sears. 
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